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FLIGHT FROM THE FARM 


BY GILBERT C. FITE 


N 1933 Ralph Borsodi, a white collar worker in New 

York City, published a book entitled Flight from the 

City. This little volume told the story of how Borsodi 
and his family moved to a small farm outside of New York 
where the family became self-sufficient and freed itself 
from “the thralldom of our factory-dominated civilization.” 
But the Borsodi experience had few imitators and it was 
opposite of the long-range trend in American life. 


In fact, one of the most significant developments in 
American history has been the decline of farm population. 
Historically, most Americans have been farmers, residing 
in rural homes, and making a living by tilling the soil and 
raising livestock. The first federal census in 1789 revealed 
that more than 96 percent of the population was considered 
rural, and most of the people actually lived on farms. When 
George Washington was inaugurated, there were only five 
towns of 8,000 population, or more. At the time of the 
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Civil War the great majority of Americans still lived on 
farms, and it was not until 1920 that, for the first time, 
the census showed a larger urban than rural population. 
By 1930 the actual farm population had declined to 25 per- 
cent, and by 1958 only 10 or 11 percent of the American 
people resided on farms. Not all of these, however, actually 
made farming their main economic activity. Indeed, dur- 
ing the last generation the United States has become pre- 
dominantly a nation of city dwellers. 


This flight away from the farm is not a new develop- 
ment. Throughout the nineteenth century there was a 
steady exodus from the great rural areas of the nation, a 
development which produced widespread discussion and 
comment. As early as the 1820’s the decline of farm popu- 
lation was evident in New England. With the growth of 
industry, farmers and their children forsook the old home- 
stead and sought employment in the growing textile fac- 
tories. The Windsor Vermont Chronicle reported in 1845: 
“Within a few weeks, the daughters of Vermont have passed 
our doors by the score at a time, to be employed in factory 
work in another state.” In New England the number of 
men employed in agriculture between 1840 and 1870 de- 
clined some 40 percent. Abandoned farms also appeared in 
New York and Pennsylvania early in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 


As this trend gained momentum a strong effort was 
made to halt the migration of farmers to the cities. Warn- 
ing of the evils of city life, a speaker at Bennington, Ver- 
mont, declared in 1857 that “all great cities are cursed with 
accumulations of ignorance and error, vice and crime and 
misery; ... their theatres and gambling houses, drunkeries 
and brothels are well patronized; . . . far better is it for 
our youth to breathe the pure air and enjoy the salutary 
moral influences of their native state than to be brought 
into contact with such masses of putrefaction.” Warnings 
and arguments of this nature, however, had no effect on 
reducing the flight from the farm. 
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In the latter part of the nineteenth century, parts of 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa and other rich agricultural states 
of the Midwest lost farm population, following the pattern 
set earlier by New England and the Middle Atlantic States. 
By the end of the nineteenth century the relative decline 
of farm population, and the growth of urban centers was 
becoming a matter of national concern. Arguing in the 
Jeffersonian tradition, it was held that American democ- 
racy would be endangered and the nation’s moral fibre 
would be weakened if the drift away from the farm con- 
tinued. Many people, even those in cities, considered a 
large farming population absolutely essential for the na- 
tion’s economic, political, and social welfare. 


The question which many were asking was, why did 
people leave the farm? Editors, farm leaders, government 
officials, and others sought to explain this phenomenon. 
Writing in Forum magazine in 1895, Henry J. Fletcher 
concluded that it would take a better and more cheerful 
rural life to keep farmers from migrating cityward. “When 
the farmer and villager begin to study more how to enrich 
and beautify farm and village life, when perfect roads, 
daily mails, the telephone, the electric railway, and the 
manual training school, shall have carried into the re- 
motest corners the blessings of the new civilization, it may 
be that the incentive to live in cities will be largely re- 
moved.” Although this idea was widely held in the late 
nineteenth century, it proved to be poor prophecy. All of 
the modern conveniences imaginable were not enough to 
halt the movement away from the farm. 


There have been two conflicting images of farm life 
throughout American history. The highly idealized picture 
of the honest yeoman on his own land, enjoying an abun- 
dance of food, clothing, and shelter, and living a life in 
the open air close to nature has been presented in story, 
song, and verse. On the other hand, the picture of an iso- 
lated, ignorant, poverty-stricken country bumpkin has rep- 
resented another picture, one much more widely held sev- 
enty-five years ago. Farm life was reputedly dull, unin- 
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teresting and lacking in any excitement or social inter- 
course. In fact, poverty and the drabness of rural life were 
cited most frequently to explain why people left the farm. 


As late as the 1890’s, writers for popular magazines 
were deploring the isolation of agricultural life. E. V. 
Smalley, writing in the Atlantic Monthly in 1893, declared 
that, while life on the prairies might not be so bad in the 
summer, it was almost as lonesome as death through the 
long winter months. “Each family must live mainly to it- 
self,” he wrote, “and life, shut up in the little wooden farm- 
houses, cannot be very cheerful.” Then Smalley proceeded 
to describe what he believed to be the situation in much 
of the Upper Plains States. “There are few social events 
in the life of these prairie farmers to enliven the monotony 
of the long winter evenings; no singing-schools, spelling- 
schools, debating clubs, or church gatherings. Neighborly 
calls are infrequent,” he continued, “because of the long 
distances which separate the farmhouses. .. .” Smalley 
argued that the only remedy for the purported dreariness 
of western farm life was to abandon the isolated farm- 
houses and form agricultural villages. This, he said, would 
make possible much more social “enjoyment.” The women 
could gather around the village well to gossip, the men 
might sit nearby smoking and visiting, while the young 
people could play ball or other games on the village green. 
Such was the ideal pictured by Mr. Smalley. 


Smalley was by no means alone in recommending the 
formation of agricultural villages based upon the European 
pattern. John W. Bookwalter, a writer for Forum, urged 
the formation of farm villages in 1891 and 1892 as a means 
of bringing farmers together so they could better provide 
for their social and economic needs. If as many as one 
hundred farm families were brought together, Bookwalter 
claimed that the close association would produce physical, 
intellectual, and especially social and moral advantages. 
Even Hamlin Garland recommended village living for farm 
families. “I see a time when the farmer will not need to 
live in a cabin on a lonely farm. I see the farmers coming 
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together in groups. I see them with time to read, and time 
to visit with their fellows. I see them enjoying lectures in 
beautiful halls, erected in every village. I see them like 
the Saxons upon the green at evening to sing and dance.” 


There is abundant contemporary evidence that farm 
life had its pains and problems. However, it is interesting 
and significant to note that the stereotype of farm life 
accepted by so many people has been produced by the 
writings of nonfarmers, especially those who had been 
raised on farms and who then left for city life and urban 
employment. In the Midwest and Upper Plains region, 
Hamlin Garland, Willa Cather, Mari Sandoz, and other 
writers emphasized the hard life of farmers. Indeed, one 
may wonder if they did not lean over backward to criticize 
and to bring farm life into low repute. After Hamlin Gar- 
land returned to the family farm in Dakota and saw his 
mother’s health break, he wrote that his “sorrowful notions 
of life on the plain” had been confirmed and “I resumed 
my writing in a mood of bitter resentment, with full in- 
tention of telling the truth about western farm life... .” 


No one who has lived on a farm before the day of the 
tractor and electricity will deny that it was a hard life. 
However, in evaluating or judging rural life in the latter 
part of the nineteenth century, one must be careful not to 
take it out of the social and economic context of that day. 
First of all, we must remember that a great deal of life in 
the urban centers was sordid, monotonous, unhealthful and 
poverty-stricken. The average wage in manufacturing in 
1900 was about $435 a year, which meant that more than 
one member of a family usually was required to work in 
order to eke out a living. Many city workers earned less 
than this amount. Moreover, hours were long, as much as 
twelve or thirteen a day in some industries, and the work 
was hard. The purported leisure associated with city life 
could not be enjoyed by most wage workers in the 1880’s 
and 1890’s. The idea that these city dwellers spent hours 
in theatres, art galleries, or restaurants is, of course, ridic- 
ulous. To make matters worse, periods of unemployment 
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were frequent and, while farmers suffered from drouth 
and low prices in the 1890’s, workers in American cities 
were tramping the streets looking for food and work. In 
other words, farm life three quarters of a century ago has 
not often been compared to the great mass of American 
industrial workers, but to that of bank presidents, indus- 
trial leaders, and upper-middle class professional people. 


Many of those who condemned western rural life did 
so after they left the farm and had achieved a certain de- 
gree of material affluence. Some of the severest critics of 
farm life were easterners, or westerners, who had deserted 
their native habitats for the opportunities in eastern cities. 
Undoubtedly, as they looked back at their early experi- 
ences on the farm from a vantage point of success and 
popular acclaim, life in their early rural environs did ap- 
pear dull and drab. But the views of Hamlin Garland or 
any of the other literary critics of farm life should not be 
accepted as typical. Memory is a fickle thing and remi- 
niscences are not very good sources for attitudes toward 
farm life. While some migrants away from the farm have 
tended to be bitterly critical of farm life, others have ro- 
manticized and idealized their experiences on the farm. 
One of the great voids in agricultural history is the lack 
of reliable contemporary evidence on farm life between 
the Civil War and World War I. That is, there is a rela- 
tively small amount of information covering broad areas 
on the attitude and reaction of farmers to the life they 
were then leading. 


Fortunately, a number of diaries and collections of 
letters kept by farmers in Nebraska, Kansas and other 
farm states have been preserved and are available for study. 
Some of these have been partly or wholly published while 
others remain in manuscript form. A close examination of 
the diaries of Elam Bartholomew, Charles A. Thresher, and 
Hiram M. Young, all of whom farmed in Kansas, and those 
of John Sanborn, Edward Hawkes, and John Loder, who 
lived in Nebraska, contradict some of the ideas generally 
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held about the isolation and dullness of farm life in the 
period between 1870 and 1900. 


One of the best and most complete diaries kept by a 
pioneer farmer in the Great Plains is that of Elam Bar- 
tholomew who settled in northwestern Kansas in 1874.' 
Single and without appreciable funds, Bartholomew left 
Illinois to homestead in Rooks County, which at that time 
was on the outer tier of civilization and is located just west 
of the 99th meridian. He spent the first two years break- 
ing some land, building a house, and taking on whatever 
extra work he could find in the community. As was true 
of a good many other easterners who went west, he taught 
school for a short time. In June, 1876, he went back to 
Illinois and married Rachel Montgomery. They returned 
to Kansas a short while later, and on October 14 moved 
into their new home on the Plains. 


The Bartholomew diary reveals a full social life 
throughout all of the year except during short periods of 
planting and harvesting. The family attended church and 
prayer meeting with devoted regularity. Singing socials 
and meetings of the local literary society were important 
not only for the Bartholomews but for most of the people 
in the community. Bartholomew made frequent reference 
to the good times which the family enjoyed at the various 
community affairs. By 1885 a new schoolhouse had been 
completed and it became the meeting place for socials and 
parties. On December 24, Bartholomew wrote: “In the 
evening took wife and the children over to the schoolhouse 
where we participated in the Christmas tree festivities and 
enjoyed ourselves very much. We all received a number of 
pleasing presents. A very large crowd was present and 
everything went off nicely.” A favorite type of entertain- 
ment was the debates which were held at meetings of the 
literary society. On February 19, 1887, they debated the 
question: “Resolved that man will do more for the love of 
money than he will for the love of woman.” The women 


1The Bartholomew diaries are located in the Kansas State His- 
torical Society at Topeka. 
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were no doubt flattered when the negative won. A similar 
debate recorded by Edward Hawkes, a Nebraska farmer, 
dealt with whether “there is more enjoyment in poverty 
than in riches.” Again a negative decision was rendered. 


There was a great deal of visiting back and forth 
among the neighbors in most rural communities. The term 
“social visiting” is repeated very often throughout Bar- 
tholomew’s diary. It was nothing to drive a team of horses 
six or eight miles to visit friends, and Bartholomew records 
that it was frequently midnight or later before the family 
returned home. Bartholomew has left an exhausting sched- 
ule of family social activities during the Christmas season 
of 1887. On Monday evening the family attended a “social 
party” at a neighbor’s home. On the following night they 
went to prayer meeting, while a singing school was at- 
tended at the local schoolhouse on Wednesday evening. Re- 
maining at home Thursday night, the family bundled up 
and traveled to a neighboring schoolhouse to enjoy a musi- 
cal and literary exhibition the next evening. Despite in- 
tense cold, Bartholomew and his wife visited neighbors on 
Saturday night. In other words, in six nights they were 
home only one. Few twentieth century Americans could 
stand such a social pace, and the schedule preserved gives 
an entirely different picture than that painted by Smalley, 
Bookwalter, and many other writers. John Sanborn of 
Franklin County, Nebraska, recorded on December 24, 1887, 
that the family had set up a nice Christmas tree. A pack- 
age from his parents in Illinois had arrived with presents 
for all, and three other couples with their children joined 
in the Christmas Eve festivities. The party was, according 
to Sanborn, “very successful.” 


The idea that Nebraska and Kansas farmers were 
lonely and isolated, that they went for weeks without see- 
ing a friend or neighbor is mostly imaginary. Settlement 
in most areas took place rapidly and the sparsely populated 
frontier existed for only a short time, probably not over 
two or three years in most places. Mrs. Martha Oblinger, 
who lived in Fillmore County, Nebraska, wrote to her par- 
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ents in Indiana on April 12, 1878, that while three years 
earlier there had been a great deal of vacant land, now 
most of it had been settled. She said houses were going 
up all around them and there were two schoolhouses within 
one mile of their home. Such was the situation in many 
areas of the West. 


Even in the western parts of Kansas and Nebraska, 
the first land unit was the traditional quarter section, or 
160 acres. This meant that neighbors were not more than 
a half mile, or perhaps a mile apart after settlement was 
fairly complete. Even a distance of two or three miles was 
no deterrent to social intercourse. Actually, in the days of 
the horse and buggy, settlers were much more mobile than 
has been generally recognized. Modern Americans have 
become so dependent upon their automobiles that they have 
difficulty imagining how people could possibly have trav- 
eled so often and sometimes many miles. Bartholomew 
lived about eight miles from Stockton, Kansas, and it was 
not uncommon for him to drive to town two or three times 
a week, and some of his neighbors always seemed to be 
there. His diary shows that one week he drove to Stockton 
five times, and for little reason other than visiting. More- 
over, the Bartholomews would drive many miles to church, 
to a Sunday school convention, or to some other meeting. 
On July 2, 1883, he mentioned traveling eight miles from 
his place on a “curranting expedition.” Mrs. Bartholomew 
frequently accompanied her husband on these trips, and 
sometimes the women and children went to town alone. 
Hiram H. Young who lived near Concordia, Kansas, re- 
corded in his diary on August 3, 1887, that his wife and 
children had gone to town to attend a show. Between 
October 7 and 22, 1887, Young, or members of his family, 
went to town five times either for business or pleasure. 
This was an average of once every three days. 


In December, 1876, Edward Hawkes went to town, had 
company, or attended some social event thirteen out of the 
thirty-one days. Mrs. Oblinger wrote on February 27, 1876, 
that “it does not take long to drive 20 or 25 miles...” She 
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mentioned going five and seven miles to church and being 
glad it was no further. Sanborn’s travels and visits in 
January, 1888, reveal this same picture. On January 23 
he went to town and his wife visited neighbors; the next 
day he again went to Franklin, Nebraska, for coal, and his 
wife visited other friends. They both visited neighbors on 
the 26 and 27. On January 28 they went to town, and 
Sunday the 29 to church. Then on Monday, January 30, 
they again went to Franklin to shop. Seven out of eight 
days saw both Sanborn and his wife away from home. On 
much of the frontier a trip to town was by no means con- 
fined or limited to Saturday night, a statement which has 
been repeated by many commentators on nineteenth cen- 
tury farm life. It might be argued that these social events 
were not particularly exciting, but they fulfilled the same 
social needs as the saloons and other gathering places fre- 
quented by city dwellers. 


To visit a neighbor, of course, meant staying for din- 
ner or supper. Bartholomew, who was more methodical in 
his record-keeping than most farmers, preserved a list of 
the number of people who called or visited at his home in 
1880, only six years after he migrated to Kansas. He also 
kept track of those who ate meals around the Rartholomew 
table. Altogether, 1081 persons of all ages visited at the 
Bartholomew home in 1880, and Mrs. Bartholomew served 
meals to 783 people over three years of age. The number 
who accepted the Bartholomew hospitality, including small 
children, varied from 53 in December to 185 in August, 
which was threshing time. Mrs. Bartholomew may have 
been extremely weary, but certainly she was not lonesome. 
One gets the impression from reading her husband’s diary 
that she would have preferred more, not less, solitude. 
Obviously, the preparation of such quantities of food must 
have been a burden to the women, and comes as a shock 
to modern housewives, both rural and urban, who have 
come to rely on precooked and frozen foods, all kinds of 
mixes, as well as dishwashers and gas or electric stoves. 
Evidence is clear that the Bartholomews did a great deal 
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of traveling, and the figures on visitors to their home indi- 
cate that other people in the community followed the same 
pattern. 


The lodge was another source of pleasure, entertain- 
ment, and social intercourse for farmers. Hiram Young 
wrote about attending a lodge meeting in 1887 and confided 
to his diary that he had experienced a “great, glorious 
time.”” When Bartholomew was initiated into the Modern 
Woodmen of America, he did not get home until 3:00 A.M., 
and after another lodge meeting he and his wife did not 
even start for home until 4:30 A.M., arriving at 6:00 A.M. 
in the morning just in time for milking. 


Family affairs seemed to be happy and satisfying oc- 
casions. Writing about Christmas of 1881, Bartholomew 
told how he fixed up a Christmas tree, which, he said, im- 
pressed the younger children a great deal. “Popcorn and 
plenty of apples made the evening pass pleasantly to all of 
us,” he wrote, “and will be a green spot in our memories 
in years to come.” There were other types of relaxation, 
at least for the men. Hawkes recorded on May 1, 1876, 
that he went to Fairbury and while there spent $1.20 for 
whiskey and $.80 for pool. And when Hawkes went to 
town on June 22, 1876, in hundred degree weather, he 
spent $.50 for billiards, $.60 for cigars, and quenched his 
thirst with $1.50 worth of beer and whiskey. 


One of the interesting and challenging things in a 
frontier community was the opportunity to organize new 
institutions. The formation of a new church, the organiza- 
tion of a school district or a literary society fulfilled many 
of the people’s social and intellectual needs. There was a 
feeling of achievement and accomplishment as the school- 
house was built and the church or lodge established. 


Despite the fact that farm life in the Bartholomew 
neighborhood was not isolated or lonely, farmers left the 
community in substantial numbers between 1885 and 1895. 
This was also true in communities of western Nebraska, 
eastern Colorado and other areas of the Great Plains. The 
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Kansas census of 1885 showed that there were seventy-one 
farms in Farmington Township where Bartholomew lived. 
Of these fifty-six contained the traditional 160 acres of 
land. The largest farm was 800 acres. However, by 1895, 
following years of drouth and low prices, only forty-seven 
farmers remained in the township. The largest holding 
was now 1,120 acres and then only seventeen farmers had 
as little as a quarter section. In other words, about 33 per- 
cent of the farmers had moved out of the township in the 
decade ending in 1895, but those who remained greatly ex- 
panded their holdings. Bartholomew had doubled the size 
of his farm and operated 320 acres in 1895. 


This flight from the farm in Farmington Township in 
Rooks County, Kansas, was typical of much of the western 
prairie and plains region during the years before 1900. 
Hundreds of farmers left their farms to return East, to 
seek land elsewhere, or to move to town. 


The principal exodus of farmers from western Ne- 
braska and Kansas occurred in the 1890’s, a period which 
was characterized by drouth and low farm prices. Thirty- 
four of Nebraska’s ninety counties lost population between 
1890 and 1900, and nine of these counties lost 30 percent 
or more of the people. Fifty-three, or over half, of Kansas’ 
one hundred and five counties had less people in 1900 than 
a decade earlier, and fifteen counties lost from 30 to as 
high as 68 percent of their population. Counties in western 
South Dakota and eastern Colorado also saw a decline of 
population. Consider, for instance, the twenty-five counties 
which are west of the 100th meridian in Nebraska. This 
area (ten organized counties in 1880) had a total popula- 
tion of 11,299 in 1880; 103,188 in 1890; but only 87,904 in 
1900. The number of farms jumped from a mere 1,070 in 
1880, when settlement was in its earliest stages, to 19,353 
ten years later. By 1900, however, the census reported only 
13,335 farms. As the population dropped in these western 
counties, and as the number of farms declined, the average 
size of holdings expanded from an Average of 221 acres in 
1890 to 663 in 1900. 
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There is no doubt but that the decline in rural popu- 
lation in parts of the West was closely associated with poor 
crops and low prices in the early 1890’s. There was a strong 
economic impetus behind this flight from the farm. Many 
people simply could not hang on. However, economic pri- 
vation was certainly not the only reason. In a study of 
Harrison township in Hall County, Nebraska, Arthur F. 
Bentley found that, of the eighteen farmers who moved to 
towns or villages between 1878 and 1892, “‘in all cases they 
are men who can be ranked as having been fairly successful 
farmers.” But debt, poverty, disappointment in the West, 
and inability to continue farming operations were major 
forces behind the move away from the farm. 


This decline of farm population, especially in the 
1890’s, caused widespread alarm and stimulated the idea 
that the low economic and social status of farm life was 
accountable for the trend. Actually, of course, what was 
taking place was a fundamental and badly needed adjust- 
ment between land and human resources. Much of western 
Nebraska and Kansas was overpopulated in the first place 
since that region was never meant for 160-acre or even 
320-acre farms. It took the rather normal conditions of 
the area, which included severe periodic droughts, to con- 
vince people that the land could not support so great a 
population on farms and ranches. According to the federal 
census, the average size of farms in Cheyenne County, Ne- 
braska, increased from 223 to 1,049 acres between 1890 
and 1900, a development in keeping with the geography of 
the area. Thus the flight from the farm in the late nine- 
teenth century in the Great Plains region helped to bring 
a better relationship between the remaining people and the 
area’s productive agricultural resources. 


If we can associate low farm prices and unfavorable 
physical conditions with the relative decline of farm popu- 
lation in much of the western prairies and Great Plains, 
how do we explain the exodus from the farm in more favor- 
able agricultural regions. 
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First of all, it should be emphasized that there was 
probably much more population pressure on the land than 
generally has been assumed, even in the rich Midwest. Cer- 
tainly, this was the case in New England and the Middle 
Atlantic States even before the Civil War. New England 
residents, for instance, found that under current farming 
practices the hill country of northern New England simply 
could not support its farm population in a satisfactory 
manner. U. P. Hedrick, the principal authority on New 
York agriculture, declared that many of the abandoned 
farms in that state should never have been cultivated in 
the first place. These farms were eventually incorporated 
into larger and more productive operations. 


In both the Middle Atlantic States and the Old North- 
west the increased use of machinery made possible bigger 
farms and in turn fewer people were needed on the land. 
Moreover, this ability to farm larger acreages'came at a 
time when there were growing industrial opportunities in 
Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Milwaukee, and other cities. 
Instead of having to divide up the available land as popu- 
lation increased, surplus workers were siphoned off to land 
further west or to city employment. Those who remained 
were then able to expand their operations and improve 
their income position. Although we have seen an exodus 
from the farms in parts of the Great Plains because more 
people settled in the region than the land could adequately 
support, there were undoubtedly areas in states east of the 
Missouri River where the same conditions existed. The 
question of the relationship of land and human resources 
in the late nineteenth century has never been adequately 
evaluated, but there is much evidence to substantiate the 
theme presented here. Two factors were operating. In the 
first place there was not enough land for all the sons to 
remain on the farm, so one or more of them sought city 
employment. Not only was there this push of individuals 
toward the city, but the opportunities to be found in urban 
centers had a strong drawing power as well. Complaints 
about the poor returns from farming compared to that of 
other industries go back to the colonial and early national 
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periods of our history. As one New York farmer wrote in 
1849, farming “may be made the most happy pursuit of 
men,” but it certainly was not the most profitable. The 
unfavorable comparisons of farm income with that of busi- 
nessmen, professional people, and skilled factory workers 
was obvious to all. 


There were other factors, of course, which encouraged 
men and women, and boys and girls, to leave the farm. 
No one can examine any of the contemporary sources on 
this subject and not be impressed with the part played by 
women in the exodus from the farm. Alvin Johnson, who 
gained a national reputation as an economist, was born on 
a Nebraska farm in 1874. He recalled in his autobiography, 
Pioneer’s Progress, how his mother urged him to forsake 
the farm because it was nothing but hard work. Mrs. 
Johnson told her young son that if opportunity developed 
at all on the land, it came very slowly. She did not want 
him to wear himself out “prematurely with hard work.” 
If he stayed on the farm, she said, he would be an old man 
when in other professions men were just reaching their 
prime. Moreover, Johnson’s mother emphasized what she 
considered the disadvantages of a marriage in their rural 
community. Where would he find a wife, she asked, ex- 
cept among the country girls all of whom were “ignorant, 
some frightfull dull, others silly.” Life on the farm would 
be nothing but a round of hard work, devoted principally 
to raising a houseful of children. Such was the assessment 
of farm life by one pioneer Nebraska mother. 


In 1889 a Nebraska farmer’s daughter, writing to the 
Western Stockman and Cultivator published at Omaha, ex- 
pressed a strong dislike of farm life. She said: “to be a 
farmer’s wife suggests the idea of being a slave, which 
nearly every farmer’s wife has to be.” She discounted the 
prose and poetry which told about the virtues of living 
close to the soil. Then this young lady described the mar- 
riage of a young farm couple, and the life of the bride. 
“Let ten or twelve years pass over her head. She is hurried 
nearly to death with work, for she is seamstress, washer- 
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woman and dairymaid. Churning the snowy cream sounds 
very fine in poetry,” she continued, “but when it has to 
be done three or four times a week, the poetry wears off, 
especially if the butter has to be sold to buy groceries for 
the family. She has to get three or four meals a day, be- 
sides the daily routine of sweeping, making beds, and keep- 
ing the house in order.” Farm wives, she declared, could 
not hire help, because of the cost. Moreover, she concluded 
that “farmers expect their wives to creep meekly about 
drudging for them, receiving two or three calico dresses a 
year and a pair of calf-skin shoes, for it is considered ex- 
travagant to wear fine clothes or dress nicer than in calico 
in a farming community.” Statements of this kind could 
be multiplied almost at will. 


But it was not only the hard work and lack of con- 
veniences of the farm which brought protests from the 
women. In their minds agriculture ranked low in social 
prestige compared to most other industries and professions. 
In other words, farming was considered fit only for those 
who could do nothing else. It was often the mother who 
encouraged the children to leave the farm, women like 
Alvin Johnson’s mother, who hoped and prayed for some- 
thing which she thought would be better for her children. 
And this something better was always away from the farm. 
The ministry, law, medicine, teaching, business, anything 
other than farming. It seemed to be almost a passion with 
many farm women that their children should pursue some 
occupation other than that followed by their parents. The 
Horatio Alger tradition, the idea that cities offered great 
opportunities for the honest and hardworking young man 
or woman, had a magnetic effect upon farm youth of the 
late nineteenth century. This idea seemed to have been 
promoted by many farm mothers who did not want to see 
their sons or daughters continue on the farm. The com- 
piler of the 1860 Census of Agriculture hoped that the 
growing number of machines available for farm work would 
elevate agriculture “to its proper position in the social scale, 
as one of dignity and independence and not one of mere 
physical toil, to be shared in common with the brute.” But 
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while increased mechanization of agricultural operations 
lightened farm work, it did not remove the stigma which 
for many people was attached to agricultural employment. 


No doubt women were influenced in their attitude to- 
ward farm life by the common practice of putting every- 
thing back into the farm and spending relatively little to 
improve day-to-day living standards. The scarcity of capi- 
tal was probably responsible for the policy of farmers in- 
vesting every spare nickel in some productive phase of the 
farm operations. Thus there was money for additional fenc- 
ing but not enough to provide a convenient water supply 
for the housewife. The barn might be fixed up to protect 
valuable livestock, while the farmer’s dwelling deteriorated 
both inside and outside. The pressure was to cut living ex- 
penses to a minimum so money would be available for the 
productive purposes of the farm. 


This constant postponement of expenditures which 
might have raised farm living standards may have been 
good business for the farmer, but it was distressing and 
discouraging to most women. It seemed always that the 
new clothes, new furniture or any household conveniences 
had to be postponed until next year, and then the next, and 
the next. Farm women also objected to the uncertainty and 
lack of economic security. They did not oppose the hard 
work so much as the possibility that no amount of toil could 
produce the standard of living which they read about being 
enjoyed by their town or city acquaintances. The insecurity 
produced by uncertain weather, undetermined prices and 
other factors which affected farm income made many 
women urge their children to seek a business or profession 
which could offer more security. 


There is still another phase of this problem of people 
leaving the farm which needs to be mentioned. In both the 
past and present, rural life has often failed to provide the 
intellectual challenge desired by the more aggressive sons 
and daughters of the farm. It is true that modern farming 
requires an increased amount of business and mechanical 
knowledge, but where can the inquiring and original mind, 
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or the daring spirit, find satisfaction and challenge on the 
farm. Could this be the basic reason why so many of the 
most intelligent and energetic of our farm youth have left 
their parental farmsteads to partake of the broader, more 
complex and stimulative world of the city? 


The reasons why people deserted the farm in the late 
nineteenth century are numerous and very complex. Some 
of these factors are fairly easy to explain in terms of urban 
economic advantages and the possibility of higher living 
standards in nonfarm communities. On the other hand, 
many of the reasons are less easy to assess or evaluate 
because they are not altogether rational. It is a matter of 
record that a great many people who migrated away from 
the farm cannot accurately or adequately explain their ac- 
tion. It was probably a combination of factors so closely 
interwoven that they cannot be neatly catalogued. Whether 
the reasons were economic, social, intellectual, psychologi- 
cal, or a combination of them all, we know that life on the 
farm has not been such that it could hold back the ava- 
lanche of migration toward the towns and cities. 


WHY DID THE C. B. & Q. BUILD TO DENVER? 


BY RICHARD C. OVERTON 


A. THE EQUATION AND ITS TERMS 


N THESE days when mathematics seem to have en- 

gulfed so many of our fellow social scientists, the econ- 

omists, perhaps I should try to answer this question 
with a formula. Here it is: “Gould into Perkins equals 
C. B. & Q. into Denver.” Like most formulae this one is 
deceptively simple. The first job is to find the terms. 


“C. B. & Q.” 


Ever since October 11, 1861, when the Apex and 
Gregory Wagon Road Company obtained a charter to build 
up Clear Creek toward Berthoud Pass, Denver has figured 
in what is now the Burlington System.’ Ever since Sep- 


1R. C. Overton, Guif to Rockies (Austin, 1953), p. 11. 
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tember 23, 1870, when the Colorado Central ran its first 
train into Denver, what is now the Burlington has served 
this city.2, But it was a full generation before these Colo- 
rado companies found their way into the system. What we 
are concerned about is the parent Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy as it stood in 1873, the year when the “action” of 
this story begins. 


Strictly speaking, the C. B. & Q. in that year was al- 
most exclusively an Illinois railroad whose main lines con- 
formed exactly to its title. Its main stem ran in virtually 
an airline from Chicago to Galesburg whence one line ex- 
tended almost due west to Burlington, Iowa, and another 
southwest to Quincy. Bridges across the Mississippi had 
been completed at both points late in 1868.° 


Beyond the Mississippi the C. B. & Q. could conduct 
through business to three points on the Missouri River over 
what, for the sake of convenience, may be termed “family 
lines,” since their stock ownership then rested with the 
same men who controlled the C. B. & Q. The oldest of 
these was the famous Hannibal and St. Joseph that had 
been completed a decade earlier; on July 4, 1869, the open- 
ing of the first bridge to span the Missouri River carried 
its trains into Kansas City. The second and younger fam- 
ily road was the Burlington and Missouri River which 
reached its terminal at East Plattsmouth, about seventeen 
miles south of Council Bluffs, at the very end of 1869.* At 
almost the same moment a third family road, the Kansas 
City, St. Joseph and Council Bluffs, was completed, thus 
neatly connecting the system’s western terminals with each 
other and, incidentally, providing an entrance into Council 
Bluffs for business moving over the C. B. & Q. and its 
western connections. This last point was important be- 
cause the Burlington was now in a position to share, along 


2 Ibid., p. 13. 

3R. C. Overton, Milepost 100 (Chicago, 1949), pp. 10-11, 18, 20. 

4 Ibid., pp. 16-20. . 

5W. W. Baldwin, Corporate History of the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy Railroad Company and Affiliated Companies (Chicago, 
1921), opposite p. 233. 
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with the Northwestern and the Rock Island, the transcon- 
tinental business of the recently-completed Union Pacific.° 


Had this been the extent of the Burlington’s ambi- 
tions, there might never have been a story to tell about 
Denver. But such was not the case. When the Pacific 
Railroad Act was amended in 1864, the Burlington and 
Missouri River was authorized to extend its road from the 
mouth of the Platte to a junction with the Union Pacific 
at any point not further west than the 100th meridian. 
This line, like all other branches provided for in the Pacific 
Railroad acts, was specifically granted the power to unite 
on equal terms with the Union Pacific so that, so far as 
the public was concerned, the transcontinental and its 
branches should be operated as “one connected, continuous 
line.” Finally, this extension of the B. & M., like the other 
branches authorized in the acts, was to receive federal lands 
to aid initial construction.’ 


As it turned out, the B. & M. in Iowa did not itself 
take advantage of this privilege, for in April, 1869, the 
principal stockholders of the C. B. & Q. obtained from Con- 
gress permission to transfer the Burlington and Missouri 
River’s rights to a separate Nebraska corporation which 
they thereupon organized with the ungainly title of Burling- 
ton and Missouri River Railroad Company in Nebraska.* 
Ground for this new company was broken on July 4, 1869 
at Plattsmouth and the entire main line of 194 miles was 
completed westward to the Union Pacific at Kearney Junc- 
tion on September 18, 1872. Meanwhile the eastern end of 
the main stem was connected with Omaha.° 


Right here two cardinal points must be made crystal 
clear: so far as I have been able to discover in the volumi- 


6R. C. Overton, “Chicago Becomes the Nation’s Railway Capital” 
in Journal of the Western Society of Engineers, 75th Anniversary 
Edition, December, 1944, pp. 15-18. 

7U. S. Statutes at Large, XII, 489, Sections 9, 10, 12, 13, 14; 
Statutes at Large, XIII, 356, July 2, 1864, Sections 18-20. 

8 Statutes at Large, XVI, 54; W. W. Baldwin, Documentary His- 
tory of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Company, III, 3-5. 

®R. C. Overton, Milepost 100, p. 20. 
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nous records, the interests controlling the C. B. & Q. orig- 
inally organized, financed, and built the B. & M. in Ne- 
braska for two reasons and for two reasons only: (1) to 
obtain and colonize the land grant of some 2,400,000 acres 
so as to generate and control the traffic of that area, and 
(2) to participate in transcontinental business moving in 
both directions between Kearney Junction on the west and 
either Omaha or Plattsmouth on the east.” It is essential, 
as this story progresses, to bear these points in mind. 


By the latter part of 1869, the Northwestern, the Rock 
Island, and the Burlington all served Council Bluffs. It 
was obvious that each company was determined to capture 
just as much of the transcontinental business interchanged 
with the Union Pacific as possible; it was equally obvious 
that unless some agreement were reached, competition 
would become not only cut-throat but ruinous. Accordingly, 
after the usual exchange of threats and bluster, the three 
companies in the fall of 1870 organized one of the most 
successful and durable pools in all railway history. Each 
of them was to retain 45 per cent of their passenger reve- 
nues and 50 per cent of their freight revenues to cover the 
cost of doing business; the balance was to be pooled and 
then divided equally among the three participating roads. 
Even though this famous Iowa Pool (sometimes called the 
Omaha Pool) was constantly subject to stress and strain, 
and in particular to vicious attacks from Gould later on, 
and even though its provisions were never reduced to writ- 
ing, it maintained itself and carried out its primary func- 
tion with amazing success for nearly fourteen years." 


As a corollary to the formation of this pool it was 
agreed that all transcontinental business to and from St. 
Louis would flow over the Council Bluffs and Hannibal 
and St. Jo, whereas all business to and from Chicago would 
travel over the Pool roads, including that originated on or 


10R. C. Overton, Burlington West (Cambridge, 1941), pp. 281- 
282, 332. 

inJulius Grodinsky, The Iowa Pool: A Study In Railroad Com- 
petition, 1870-84 (Chicago, 1950), p. 17; Charles E. Perkins, “The 
Omaha Pool,” undated memorandum in possession of the writer. 
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destined for points along the Council Bluffs. During the 
hectic 1870’s, this agreement was sometimes more honored 
in the breach, but in general it was observed.* It should 
be added, incidentally, that in 1871 the principal stock- 
holders of the C. B. & Q. lost control of the Hannibal and 
St. Jo, and although the two companies continued to ex- 
change the bulk of their business with each other as be- 
fore, the line was “out of the family” until its permanent 
return in 1883." 


Three more developments, all of which took place late 
in 1872, are pertinent to a definition of the C. B. & Q. in 
this period: (1) Like the B. & M. of Iowa, the Hannibal 
and St. Jo had obtained the right to make a connection with 
the Union Pacific. Also like the B. & M., it failed to exer- 
cise the privilege itself but instead transferred it to a rail- 
way then called the St. Joseph and Denver City. Owing to 
financial difficulties this line was completed only to Hast- 
ings, a point on the main stem of the B. & M. in Nebraska 
about forty miles southeast of Kearney. But by using 
trackage over the B. & M. it could theoretically offer a 
through route between the Union Pacific and Missouri 
River points. This company, incidentally, was at no time 
controlled by the men in charge of the Burlington. (2) In 
this respect the St. Joseph & Denver differed from a second 
railroad, the Atchison and Nebraska, which was built from 
Lincoln to Atchison where it connected both with the Mis- 
souri Pacific and the Rock Island. This road, controlled 
by James F. Joy of the C. B. & Q., was more or less in the 
Burlington family, yet to the extent that it could divert 
business between Nebraska and Kansas City away from 
the Council Bluffs, it was a potential trouble-maker.™ (3) 
With all this new construction and opening of alternate 
routes in eastern Nebraska, it was clear to the managers 
of the C. B. & Q. that they would be in a much stronger 
position if they cemented relations with the Burlington and 
Missouri River of Iowa. Accordingly, late in 1872 the C. B. 


12 Grodinsky, op. cit., p. 23. 
13 R. C. Overton, Milepost 100, p. 18. 
14 Grodinsky, Iowa Pool, pp. 30, 30-34. 
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& Q. leased the line and three years later purchased it out- 
right. Hence the through route between Chicago and East 
Plattsmouth was legally, as well as in fact, a single prop- 
erty.** So much for the “C. B. & Q.” What about “Denver” 
at this point? 


“DENVER” 


Ever since 1870 the Mile-High City had been connected 
with the national railway network by way of the Denver 
Pacific to Cheyenne and the Kansas Pacific to Kansas City. 
Two years later General William Jackson Palmer completed 
his Denver & Rio Grande to Pueblo, and in the same year 
Governor John Evans organized the Denver, South Park 
and Pacific though all he was able to do in two years was 
to build a short line from Denver to Morrison. Meanwhile 
the Colorado Central, which had opened service between 
Golden and Denver in 1870, built a road between Golden 
and Longmont but there, during the panic of 1873, it 
rested.** 


As yet, then, Denver hardly qualified as a railway 
center. Its importance lay rather in its potentiality as a 
gathering point for the rich minerals of the Rockies and 
as a distributing center. As such it was both a challenge 
and a goal for any of the several railways based on the 
Missouri River. 


“GOULD” 


In 1873 Jay Gould at the age of thirty-seven was al- 
ready a man to reckon with in railway circles. His buc- 
caneering exploits on the Erie behind him, he began mak- 
ing large purchases of Union Pacific stock in 1873 and was 
in a position to dictate the policies of that road for the 
balance of the decade.** Gould, first, last, and always was 


15R. C. Overton, Milepost 100, p. 20. 

16 George L. Anderson, General William J. Palmer; A Decade of 
Colorado Railroad Building, 1870-1880 (Colorado Springs, 1936), pp. 
39, 48, 68; R. C. Overton, Gulf to’ Rockies (Austin, 1953), pp. 13, 
16, 19. 

17 Nelson Trottman, History of the Union Pacific (New York, 
1923), p. 100; Julius Grodinsky, Jay Gould (Philadelphia, 1957), pp. 
19-130. 
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a trader rather than a railroader, with an insatiable am- 
bition, bordering on compulsion, to embark upon compli- 
cated, tricky deals. His delight was to outwit opponents, 
to confound his antagonists in the market, and to devise 
brilliant financial forays that left his enemies gasping and 
the railways he used as pawns often in ruins. Of his 
ingenuity there could be no doubt, yet by his constant over- 
building and overcapitalization of railways, his incessant 
rate wars and wretched labor relations, he was, both in the 
short and the long run, a destroyer of values. If, as Gro- 
dinsky says, he should be credited with lowering freight 
rates in the nation and mobilizing capital at a time when 
others held back then perhaps he should be entitled, if one 
is convinced by the evidence, to a more respectable niche 
in history than he has generally been accorded. But in the 
1870’s the C. B. & Q., and Perkins in particular, saw him 
as a threat, an enemy, and a disturber of the peace." 


“PERKINS” 


What about this man Charles E. Perkins? Suffice it 
to say here that at the suggestion of John Murray Forbes 
of Boston, who for nearly half a century was the presiding 
elder statesman of the Burlington, he had taken a job as 
clerk with the B. & M. of Iowa in 1859 at the tender age 
of eighteen. The B. & M. was then indeed a country road, 
stretching only seventy-five miles west of Burlington, and 
Perkins simply grew up with it. Successively land agent 
and general superintendent, he literally took part in every 
phase of the company’s activities. An untiring champion 
of extension across the state, he was the driving and even- 
tually the dominant force on the property. When the Iowa 
company was leased to the C. B. & Q., Perkins, on Janu- 
ary 1, 1873, was transferred to the vice-presidency of the 
B. & M. in Nebraska where, in the words of Grodinsky, he 


18 Grodinsky, Jay Gould, pp. 20-26, 85-88, 112-118, 159-160, 165- 
166, 418-423, 538-541, 595, 610; Robert E. Riegel, The Story of the 
Western Railroads (New York, 1926), pp. 248-251; R. C. Overton, 
Gulf to Rockies (Austin, 1953), pp. 126-127. 
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“brought to the management of that road the aggressive 
policies that were normally associated with his name.” 
And as Grodinsky says elsewhere, speaking of Perkins: 
“Once he recognized that a given policy was sound and 
necessary to the achievement of a particular objective, he 
no longer hesitated. His execution of the project was car- 
ried out without fear or compromise, and no threats could 
move him.” This, then, was the man who was to serve not 
only as field general for the B. & M. in Nebraska but, after 
1876, as a director and vice-president of the C. B. & Q. as 
well.?° 


Perhaps it is already clear what was bound to happen. 
When a seemingly irresistible force like Gould slammed 
into an apparently immovable object like Perkins, some- 
thing had to give. Hence the original equation: “Gould 
into Perkins equals C. B. & Q. into Denver.” Suppose now 
we factor it. 


B. STALEMATE ON THE EASTERN FRONT, 1873-77 


Like many a war, the struggle between Gould and 
Perkins began in a restricted theater—southeastern Ne- 
braska—and was limited to what might be called specific 
border warfare characterized principally by negotiation and 
a cautious commitment of forces. Gould’s objectives were 
clear enough: for one thing he sought continuously to di- 
vide and weaken the Iowa Pool so that he could either 
force its members to grant larger divisions to the Union 
Pacific on transcontinental business or achieve the same 
end by capturing one or more of the members. His in- 
genuity in the pursuit of these objects was marvelous to 
behold, and is a story that Grodinsky tells with gusto in 
his Iowa Pool.”* 


Secondly, despite the clear wording of the Pacific Rail- 
way acts, Gould flatly refused to interchange business at 


19 Overton, Burlington West, pp. 111-277, 518-526; Grodinsky, 
Iowa Pool, p. 34. 

29 Grodinsky, Jay Gould, p. 227; Thomas C. Cochran, Railroad 
Leaders, 1845-1890 (Cambridge, 1953), p. 427. 

21 Grodinsky, Iowa Pool, pp. 39-87. 
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Kearney Junction with the B. & M. on a pro rata basis. 
In other words, the Union Pacific demanded just as much 
to carry goods from Ogden to Kearney as it did from 
Ogden to Omaha, thus effectually eliminating the B. & M. 
as a participant in transcontinental business. It may be 
said, for whatever comfort it provides, that the Union 
Pacific treated the Kansas Pacific at Ogden in precisely 
the same fashion.” 


Finally, Gould was incensed by the fact that the B. & M. 
in Nebraska not only exchanged the bulk of its business 
directly with the C. B. & Q. at Plattsmouth rather than 
hauling it to Omaha for interchange with the Pool roads, 
but that, by means of the Atchison and Nebraska, it con- 
nected both with the Rock Island and Missouri Pacific at 
Atchison and persisted in pursuing a stoutly independent 
policy on business to and from eastern Nebraska. As Per- 
kins bluntly stated it in a letter to Henry Cabot Lodge 
early in 1877, the B. & M. possessed the power “to cut the 
rate on a large amount of business done by the Union Pa- 
cific Road, especially livestock traffic. We can also cut the 
rates out of Omaha and force a reduction in the tolls of 
the Omaha Bridge which at present rates is the best-paying 
property Gould has, using the B. & M. and our crossing at 
Plattsmouth for this purpose. The B. & M. in Nebraska 
now gives the C. B. & Q. at the rate of about 18,000 car- 
loads of business annually, and it is fast growing.”** Small 
wonder Gould regarded the B. & M. in Nebraska as a thorn 
in his side! 


On all these three issues Perkins, of course, took dia- 
metrically opposed positions. Even though his doughty 
independence sometimes embarrassed the C. B. & Q. and 
occasionally antagonized the other Pool members, Perkins 
fully realized the essential function of the Iowa Pool and 


22 Grodinsky, Iowa Pool, pp. 32-33; Grodinsky, Jay Gould, pp. 
132-133; Overton, Burlington West, pp. 396-397; Trottman, op. cit., 
pp. 119-121; D. & R. G. W., Annual Report for 1958, p. 8. 

23 C. E. Perkins to Henry Cabot Lodge, March 26, 1877, Personal 
Letter Book (Cunningham-Overton Collection), III, 262-267. 
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was a stout defender of it, particularly after he became a 
vice-president of the C. B. & Q.** 


In the second place, from the moment Perkins arrived 
in Nebraska in 1873 he moved heaven and earth to open 
the Kearney Gateway. When direct appeals to the officials 
of the Union Pacific as well as to that road’s influential 
stockholders bore no fruit, he actively supported Congres- 
sional action to force the gateway open and spent a good 
part of the winter of 1876-77 in Washington for that 
express purpose. But although Congress passed one such 
act in June, 1874, and the Senate Judiciary Committee 
later approved a more stringent measure, nothing would 
induce the Union Pacific to change its policy.*® 


Finally, the B. & M. in Nebraska firmly and con- 
sistently refused to disturb the profitable interchange of 
business it carried on with the C. B. & Q. at Plattsmouth 
and in 1874 and again in 1877 strengthened those arrange- 
ments by specific contracts.** Furthermore, Perkins con- 
tinued to do business with the Atchison and Nebraska and 
with the St. Joseph and Denver in whatever way seemed 
to the interest of the B. & M. in Nebraska; in short, he 
acted as a free agent and made it clear he intended to 
remain one.* 


Gould’s fulminations at what he considered Perkins’ 
impertinence led to rumors that Gould was seeking to ac- 
quire stock control of the B. & M. in Nebraska. That, in 
turn, prompted Perkins to write Forbes late in December, 
1875, in a most revealing fashion. “I have never had a 
suspicion of such a thing, but,” he said coolly, “I should 
think it not a bad scheme for him if he can swing it. 
B. & M. stock is low and the B. & M. is the most disagree- 


24 Ibid; C. E. Perkins, Memorandum “The Iowa Pool,” undated, 
C-O Collection. 

25 Grodinsky, Jowa Pool, pp. 32-33; Grodinsky, Jay Gould, p. 133; 
Trottman, op. cit., p. 121; C. E. Perkins, Memorandum, “The Pro 
Rata Bill,” July 24, 1902, C-O Collection. 

26 Grodinsky, The Iowa Pool, pp. 37-38; Grodinsky, Jay Gould, 
p. 133;,C. B. & Q., Directors Minutes for April 2 and June 15, 1877, 
C. B. & Q. Record Book, II, 511, 521. 

27 Grodinsky, The Iowa Pool, pp. 39-52, 58-59. 
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able thorn in the side of the U. P. We are... trying to 
force a route via Kearney and he cannot help seeing the 
danger of our going to Denver someday—overestimating it 
perhaps—so all things considered it would not be a bad 
thing for him to get the B. & M. I don’t think,” he added 
emphatically, “the C. B. & Q. can afford to lose the B. & M. 
as a feeder . .. it would not be pleasant to wake up on 
Election Day and find that Gould held the control. . . .” * 


This letter, incidentally, contains the earliest reference 
I have been able to find to the possibility of building to 
Denver, though it should be noted that Perkins character- 
ized the danger as one that Gould might be overestimating. 
Nevertheless it was an idea, and it is fair to say that from 
then on, it was increasingly in Perkins’ mind. 


Needless to say, Gould did not succeed in acquiring 
any considerable amount of B. & M. stock. Although it 
was widely held, its holders generally looked to Forbes for 
advice, and there was little doubt as to what that advice 
would be. But Gould was undismayed. Early in 1877 he 
declared that even though it turned out to be his last offi- 
cial act, he was determined to defeat the Burlington and 
to smash the Pool by allying the Union Pacific with the 
Rock Island and Northwestern. For a brief moment it 
appeared that he might succeed, for early in 1877, taking 
advantage of a sharp drop in the stock market, he acquired 
large interests in both the Northwestern and Rock Island 
and, along with Sidney Dillon and Oliver Ames, entered 
the directorates of both roads.” 


Typically enough, however, Gould made a sudden 
switch of policy and instead of trying to isolate the Burl- 
ington, offered to lease the B. & M. if only that road would 
give up its fight to open the Kearney Gateway. On March 
24, 1877, the C. B. & Q. board, with Forbes and Griswold 
strongly protesting, voted to accept this proposal. The dis- 


28C. E. Perkins to J. M. Forbes, December 28, 1875, Personal 
Letterbook, No. 2, pp. 424-425. 

29 Grodinsky, The Iowa Pool, pp. 67, 74; Grodinsky, Jay Gould, 
pp. 134-135. 
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cussion must have been warm, however, for before the 
meeting ended it was determined to lay the resolution on 
the table.*° Undismayed, within a week Gould made an- 
other suggestion to the effect that the Pool roads and the 
Union Pacific among them lease the B. & M. which there- 
after should deliver all its traffic to the Pool roads and 
give up its fight for a pro rata bill. In return, the Pool 
lines were to acquire $1,000,000 of B. & M. bonds and guar- 
antee a portion of the interest on B. & M. debt. Further- 
more, Gould proposed that both the B. & M. and the Union 
Pacific should agree not to make any further extensions 
until 1884,** 


When this proposal came before the board, President 
Robert Harris of the C. B. & Q. was in favor of naming a 
committee to give it further study. As might have been 
expected, Perkins was violently opposed, and even though 
Forbes was named on the committee, he flatly refused to 
serve on it. Indeed, he and Perkins doubted that any con- 
ference with the other parties would be in the interest of 
the C. B. & Q. “as a peace measure or otherwise.” ** What 
Perkins thought about the whole business is revealed in a 
letter he wrote to Lodge about the same time: “My judg- 
ment is that his [Gould’s] attacks should be met by the 
C. B. & Q. with counter-attacks. If you yield now to his 
unjust and impudent demands, the same policy will be 
adopted by him whenever in the future the C. B. & Q. does 
not follow his bidding.” * 


Nevertheless, the committee Harris advocated was 
named and for several weeks negotiations were held both 
in the East and in Chicago. But it was Perkins, by delib- 
erately demanding so much for the B. & M., who wrecked 
the prospects. Furthermore, Forbes was determined not to 
risk any interruption in the cordial relationships between 
the B. & M. and the C. B. & Q. Finally, Gould overreached 


80 Directors’ Meeting, March 24, 1877, Record Book, II, 507-508. 

81. Overton, Burlington West, p. 398. 

32 Directors’ Meeting, April 2, 1877, Record Book, II, 511. 

33 C, E. Perkins to Henry Cabot Lodge, March 26, 1877, Personal 
Letterbook, No. 3, pp. 262-267. 
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himself by trying to force agreement to the proposed Quin- 
tuple Contract by diverting Union Pacific traffic away 
from the Pool roads over the Council Bluffs and Hannibal 
and St. Jo as an indication of what might happen if his 
proposals were not accepted.** When, in mid-June, 1877, 
the C. B. & Q. and the B. & M. renewed their contract for 
traffic interchange at Plattsmouth, the Quintuple Contract 
was dead. As Grodinsky has summarized it: “Gould had 
lost his fight to break up the Iowa Pool, and it was the 
Burlington that had defeated him.’ 


Thus the struggle, begun in 1873, ended in a complete 
stalemate. The Kearney Gateway was still tight shut, but 
on the other hand the Pool was thriving, B. & M.-C. B. & Q. 
relations were better than ever, and Perkins was still free 
to do as he thought best in southeastern Nebraska. Indeed, 
relative peace reigned west of the Missouri River, for de- 
spite their other differences, the Union Pacific and B. & M. 
worked out a gentleman’s understanding by which the B. 
& M. agreed to stay south of the Platte River, while the 
Union Pacific was to have a free hand to develop the region 
north of it.* 


C. MOBILIZING ON ALL FRONTS, 1877-81. 


Among other things, this agreement with the Union 
Pacific left the B. & M. free to develop the Republican 
River Valley, and early in 1878 the management decided 
to do so. The company owned a broad expanse of granted 
lands in Webster, Franklin, and Adams Counties that were 
ripe for colonization. Thus on March 28, 1878, various of- 
ficers of the B. & M. and of the C. B. & Q., including Per- 
kins, organized the Republican Valley Railroad Company 
to build a line from Hastings on the main stem of the 
B. & M. to Red Cloud, and thence directly west through 


84 Grodinsky, The Iowa Pool, pp. 81-85; Grodinsky, Jay Gould, 
pp. 136-137. 

35 Grodinsky, Jay Gould, p. 137. 

86 Grodinsky, Jay Gould, p. 168; Thomas Milburn Davis, “George 
Ward Holdrege and the Burlington Lines West” (Ph.D. thesis, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, 1939), p. 98. 
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Franklin County.*7 On November 4, 1878, the forty-mile 
stretch from Hastings to Red Cloud was ready for business, 
thereby opening up no less than 250,000 acres for settle- 
ment. Meanwhile, on September 5, the company was leased 
to the B. & M. Construction was continued directly west- 
ward and service open to Bloomington, twenty-eight and 
one-half miles beyond Red Cloud, on March 10, 1879.°** 


Meanwhile, the Colorado railroad pot was bubbling 
merrily as usual, and in view of the fact that Gould quite 
understandably regarded the Burlington as his chief an- 
tagonist west of the Missouri, what was happening in Colo- 
rado was pertinent indeed to his own schemes. 


In March, 1876, the Santa Fe reached Pueblo and 
within a month the Rio Grande extended its rails south- 
ward to El Moro, not far from Trinidad. Inevitably these 
two companies would clash for control of the traffic that 
was sure to develop, but that is another story. Pertinent 
here is the fact that for the moment, in 1877, the Union 
Pacific, Kansas Pacific, Rio Grande, and Santa Fe agreed 
among themselves upon the division of transcontinental 
traffic originating in Colorado and New Mexico. Perti- 
nent, too, is the fact that owing to financial difficulties 
General Palmer was forced to lease his road to the Santa 
Fe in December, 1878.*° Meanwhile, Gould helped the Colo- 
rado Central extend its road from Longmont to a connec- 
tion with the Union Pacific just west of Cheyenne. Fur- 
thermore, by the summer of 1878, Evans’ South Park Road 
was completed to within striking distance of Leadville.*° 


These developments, disconnected as they may seem, 
all had a bearing on Gould’s struggle with the Burlington. 
As things stood in 1878, the Burlington could transact 
business with Denver by only three routes: by way of the 
Kansas Pacific, by way of the Santa Fe-Rio Grande, or 


87 Baldwin, Corporate History, p. 325; Overton, Burlington West, 
pp. 329-332. ; 

88 Baldwin, Corporate History, pp. 326, 328. 

3%Herbert O. Brayer, “History of Colorado Railroads” in Colo- 
rado and Its People, Leroy R. Hafen, ed. (Denver, 1948), pp. 647-656. 

40 Brayer, loc. cit., pp. 646, 653. 

















If service on the Burlington was not speedy, it was at least 
gracious. 
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over the Union Pacific itself and thence to Denver by 
either the Denver Pacific or Colorado Central. Since the 
Union Pacific was firmly in Gould’s hands, he had nothing 
to worry about from the Burlington in that respect, and 
since the Santa Fe was standard-gauge while the Rio 
Grande was then narrow-gauge, the joint route those com- 
panies offered the Burlington hardly seemed attractive. 


Thus by a process of elimination it was no surprise 
that both Forbes and Gould, in the spring of 1878, were 
investigating the possibility of acquiring the Kansas Pa- 
cific." Suffice it to say that while Forbes was making his 
usual careful investigations, Gould stepped in, in the spring 
of 1878, and captured the Kansas Pacific.” 


Perkins was not only fully aware of the implications 
of this move, but rightly worried about the local situation 
in Nebraska, for rumors reached him that Gould was pre- 
paring to break the gentlemen’s agreement by invading the 
B. & M’s South Platte territory. “In my judgment,” he 
wrote on April 13, “the best use those interested in B. & M. 
and C. B. & Q. can make of their money in Nebraska after 
building the line from Hastings and the valley is to buy or 
control the Atchison and Nebraska and the St. Jo and 
Denver roads.”** On May 6, his warning to Forbes was 
even more emphatic: “Gould’s control of ... Kansas Pa- 
cific and his movements in Nebraska raise the question 
whether we haven’t let our opportunity go by. In his game 
for wealth and power it may be a question worth consider- 
ing how much money he would probably be willing to in- 
vest for the sake of defeating an aristocrat like yourself. 
His social inferiority galls him and his great success as a 
gambler and organizer makes him bold. Your constituents 
are afraid of him, and now since the Kansas Pacific sur- 


41 Grodinsky, Jay Gould, pp. 167-170; C.B.&Q. Directors’ Meeting, 
July 18, 1878, Record Book III, 557. 

42 Grodinsky, Jay Gould, p. 167; Trottman, op. cit., p. 149. 

43 C, E. Perkins to W. H. Forbes, April 13, 1878, Personal Letter- 
book No. 4, pp. 71-72. 
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render, we are about the only fighting enemies left against 
him. ... In short, he is more dangerous than ever... .’’** 


Less than a week later, Perkins learned that the Union 
Pacific had amended the articles of incorporation of the 
Omaha and Republican Valley Railroad so as to enable 
them to build into virtually every county in southern Ne- 
braska. Perkins realized that the U. P. had no intention 
of carrying out all aspects of this threat, but feared they 
might build to Lincoln where, from his standpoint, they 
would be most unwelcome. Hence he suggested that it 
might be well to survey the country between York and 
Grand Island. It was, he said, first-class land, “and were 
it not for keeping the peace with Gould, it would be a good 
thing for us to do on its merits. . . . I believe these demon- 
strations on our part would pave the way for some sort of 
friendly intervention which would result in a treaty... . 
We are in a position to hurt the U. P., and I don’t know 
that we shall ever have peace until we convince Gould that 
we mean to do it if he hurts us.”** This statement suggests 
that Perkins, like Forbes, preferred peace to war, but he 
was enough of a realist to understand that nothing would 
stop Gould except a threat of immediate retaliation. Equally 
significant was his brief postscript: “Parties in Colorado 
are anxious to talk with us and say there is a better route 
to Ogden than the U. P. How would it do to keep up that 
talk and perhaps send someone out there?’’** 


Throughout the winter and early spring of 1878-79 
Perkins wrote several letters to his old friend of lowa days, 
Henry Strong, asking his opinion of whether it was worth 
while for the B. & M. to build “through a wilderness” to 
Colorado; on March 19,1879, he asked him bluntly: “Would 
you put money into a road from the end of the B. & M. to 


44C. E. Perkins to J. M. Forbes, May 6, 1878, Personal Letter- 
book No. 4, pp. 78-80. 
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Denver with a B. & M. obligation of some kind behind it?’’** 
Denver indeed was by now very much in Perkins’ mind, and 
well it might be, for early in 1879 Gould had leased the 
entire Colorado Central on behalf of the Union Pacific, and 
was rapidly increasing his holdings as well as his influence 
in both the South Park and the Rio Grande.* 


It was on the eastern front, however, that the danger 
was most acute. Despite Perkins’ warnings, Gould cap- 
tured the St. Joseph and Denver which cut squarely across 
the Burlington’s rich South Platte territory. Under the 
circumstances, countermoves seemed in order without, if 
possible, bringing on a full-fledged war with the Union 
Pacific. Accordingly, the articles of incorporation of the 
Republican Valley Railway were amended on May 24, 1879, 
to permit that company to build to the west line of Red 
Willow County (just beyond the present city of McCook) 
and also, in line with Perkins’ earlier suggestion, from 
Hastings to York “with such branches as may hereafter 
be determined.” At the same time, the company secured 
authority to build eastward from Red Cloud to Wymore, 
Table Rock and Nemaha.** Construction did not start im- 
mediately, but the appearance of a Union Pacific survey 
party locating a direct route from Kearney to Orleans was 
enough to set the wheels in motion.*® Consequently, build- 
ing was started at once; the York-Aurora segment was 
completed in November, 1879, and on May 23, 1880, the 
westward extension reached Indianola, 107 miles west of 
Red Cloud. There, for the time being, the western terminus 
was established, pending further developments in the stra- 
tegic warfare. Meanwhile, construction was under way 
on the east leg from Red Cloud toward Table Rock.” 
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It was against this broad background that Perkins 
concentrated on the Denver problem. To Forbes on May 
30, 1879, he reported that it appeared likely that the Santa 
Fe’s lease of the Rio Grande would be declared invalid, and 
that Palmer would be left a free agent. Furthermore, said 
he, Evans’ South Park road had not yet been sold to Gould, 
but “he is after it, and will get it unless we or somebody 
else step in. If we were clear about going to Denver, it 
would be expedient to see Evans without delay. It does 
seem to me clear that sooner or later the B. & M. in Ne- 
braska must work through there, and I don’t know but we 
had better make up our minds to do it and push on.... I 
doubt if we can long depend on any business not controlled 
by our own line, and if that is what it is coming to, we 
ought perhaps to go through to the mountains.” Perkins 
was, of course, well aware of the poor condition of both 
the South Park and the Rio Grande, but he thought that 
it might be possible to make peace between Palmer and the 
Santa Fe, and then join with the Santa Fe in the owner- 
ship of Palmer’s road. 


Writing to George Tyson, president of the B. & M., on 
the next day, Perkins was more specific. The whole ques- 
tion, he thought, should be looked at from the standpoint 
of the C. B. & Q. as well as the B. & M. Of the three ex- 
isting routes to Denver, both the Union Pacific and Kansas 
Pacific were in “unfriendly hands and liable to be used 
against the C. B. & Q., especially if the B. & M. in Nebraska, 
which is of course regarded by them as C. B. & Q., is seen 
to be approaching Denver even at a moderate rate.”** On 
the other hand, the Santa Fe, with its strong ties through 
interlocking directors in Boston, could be presumed friendly 
to the C. B. & Q. Yet that was the long route to Denver, 
and involved a change of cars to the narrow-gauge Rio 
Grande at Pueblo. “I do not know what Gould is up to,” 
continued Perkins, “but Boston is a pet aversion with him, 
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and a Boston railroad seems to have the same disagreeable 
influence upon him that holy water is said to have on his 
great prototype. It seems natural, therefore, that Boston 
railroads should join hands to protect themselves against 
him.’”** Consequently he again suggested that the C. B. & Q. 
might arrange a new deal between Palmer and the Santa 
Fe which might even include the South Park, and provide 
for a fair division of Colorado business. If that could be 
done, said he, there could be “no question whatever as to 
the extension of the B. & M. at once.” He wound up by 
showing that the B. & M. could provide a through Chicago- 
Denver route approximately 100 miles shorter than the 
Kansas Pacific, 125 miles shorter than the Union Pacific, 
and nearly 200 miles shorter than the Santa Fe.** 


However intriguing Denver prospects might be, how- 
ever, the immediate threat to the Burlington was still on 
the eastern front. In the fall of 1878, C. K. Garrison, then 
in control of the Missouri Pacific, became president of the 
Wabash as well. This energetic character also held a sub- 
stantial stock interest in the St. Louis, Kansas City & 
Northern which operated a direct line between St. Louis 
and Kansas City. No sooner did Garrison become head of 
the Wabash than he revived a long-discussed project to 
extend the St. Louis, Kansas City & Northern from a point 
in northwestern Missouri to Omaha. This in itself would 
have been ominous enough for the Burlington, but when 
Gould purchased control of the Wabash in April, 1879, and 
then in the summer acquired control of the St. Louis, Kan- 
sas City & Northern as well, the situation became critical. 
Gould promptly consolidated the two roads into a new and 
enlarged Wabash, and in October finished the extension 
into Omaha, thus providing another direct outlet for the 
Union Pacific that constituted a most serious threat for 
the Iowa Pool roads." 
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Nor was this all. Extending westward 250 miles from 
Atchison lay the Central Branch Union Pacific which, de- 
spite its name, had no relation to the transcontinental. It 
had once hoped to build to a junction with the U. P., but 
when the Kansas Pacific had outstripped it to Denver, it 
had seemingly lost much of its value. In 1877, however, 
new management headed by R. M. Pomeroy took over, and 
two years later a subsidiary was organized to build into 
Denver. Thereupon both Garrison of the Missouri Pacific 
and Forbes of the Burlington as well as others appeared 
as potential buyers. But once again Gould moved more 
rapidly than anyone else, and at a fancy price gained con- 
trol of the property. 


Just south of the Central Branch lay the Kansas Cen- 
tral, stretching over one hundred miles due west from 
Leavenworth. This the Missouri Pacific acquired in the 
spring of 1879, thus posing a substantial threat to Gould, 
since the road could be built either northwest to a connec- 
tion with the B. & M. or Union Pacific, or extended all the 
way to Denver. Under the circumstances there seemed but 
one course for Gould to follow, and with customary bold- 
ness he chose it: by late fall, 1879, he acquired control of 
the Missouri Pacific itself. Thus by the end of the year 
1879, Gould had forged a ring around both the Union Pa- 
cific and the B. & M.; his control of the Wabash and Mis- 
souri Pacific in the East, along with the Central Branch 
and the Kansas Central gave new strength to his Kansas 
Pacific, while in Colorado his already strong position was 
improved when he acquired control of the Rio Grande in 
the latter part of 1879." 


To this menacing encirclement, both the Burlington 
and the Union Pacific reacted sharply, though in far dif- 
ferent ways. Ever since September, 1879, special commit- 
tees of the C. B. & Q. and the B. & M. had been meeting in 
an effort to agree upon a basis of consolidation, but prog- 
ress was painfully slow because the Nebraska road simply 
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demanded more than the C. B. & Q. thought fair.** As time 
slipped by, Perkins, who was strongly in favor of the 
merger, grew increasingly restive. “If we succeed in first 
coming to terms with the B. & M.,” he wrote Forbes on 
December 20, “and then making a temporary agreement 
with Mr. Gould not to go to Denver, the best use we can 
make of our time while the temporary agreement, if made, 
lasts, is to arrange terms with the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe for consolidation or its equivalent. When that is 
done we shall be ready to go ahead with the B. & M... .”’® 
It is worth noting that Perkins referred to any agreement 
with Gould as temporary; elsewhere he referred to it as a 
“truce.”®° Indeed, Gould expressed his willingness to con- 
fer with the C. B. & Q. officials sometime in January, and 
Perkins successfully used this projected meeting to put 
pressure on the B. & M. committee to reach terms with the 
C. B. & Q. On New Year’s Day, 1880, the B. & M. accepted 
the C. B. & Q. offer of consolidation. The stockholders of 
both roads ratified the proposed contract, so that by the 
middle of 1880, both the B. & M. and its controlled Repub- 
lican Valley Railway became a part of the C. B. & Q.™ 


The reaction of the Union Pacific to Gould’s encircle- 
ment was far different; Gould was now in a position to 
force the transcontinental to buy not only the Kansas Pa- 
cific, and its controlled Denver Pacific, but also the Central 
Branch, the Kansas Central, and the St. Joseph & Denver. 
By the end of January, 1880, the transaction had been com- 
pleted, and Gould was paid off on a share-for-share basis 
in stock of the Union Pacific. All these roads then became, 
and have remained since, a part of the Union Pacific, al- 








58 C.B.&Q. Directors’ Minutes, September 12, October 10, Novem- 
ber 6, November 20, December 11, 1879, Record Book, III, pp. 602, 
604, 605, 608, 611. 

59C. E. Perkins to J. M. Forbes, December 20, 1879, Personal 
Letterbook, No. 4, pp. 384-385. Italics supplied. 

60 C, E. Perkins to George Tyson, December 27, 1879, Personal 
Letterbook No. 4, p. 394. 

61 C.B.&Q. Directors’ Minutes, January 1, 3, 23, February 18, 28, 
1880, Record Book No. 3, pp. 612-614, 618-627; C.B.&Q. to E. C. 
Wright, October 28, 1946, pp. 6-7. 
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though the Central Branch was promptly leased, but not 
sold, to the Missouri Pacific. 


Perkins, despite the C. B. & Q.-B. & M. consolidation, 
refused to be lulled by any false sense of security. “Gould 
is intoxicated with his extraordinary success,’ he wrote 
Forbes on February 11, 1880. “He is rich and can afford 
to gratify his dislikes, and his getting into position to rake 
our works strengthens him as against us west of the Mis- 
souri River where I fancy his personal interests mostly lie, 
and where we—that is the C. B. & Q. and its friends, the 
Boston people including the Santa Fe—are his only an- 
tagonists. My theory therefore is that Gould will buy any- 
thing that will help him to hold a sword over our heads. 
Each new acquisition brings him new followers and ad- 
herents, and he is not the first man whose thirst for power 
has increased with every new accession.” . 


The fact that Gould was busily making peace in Colo- 
rado was all the more ominous. There he encouraged 
Palmer and the Santa Fe to reach an agreement on Febru- 
ary 2, 1880, by which the Santa Fe abrogated its lease of 
the Rio Grande and dropped all pending litigation. Palmer 
thereupon agreed to purchase from the Santa Fe all im- 
provements that had been made on the Leadville line. He 
agreed also not to build east of the existing line between 
Denver and El Moro, or south of a point seventy-five miles 
south of Conejos in the San Luis Valley. For its part, the 
Santa Fe agreed not to build north or west of Pueblo for 
ten years.** In the very next month, the Union Pacific, 
Santa Fe, and Rio Grande made a tripartite agreement for 
the division of Colorado traffic.* 


By these moves Gould freed himself to concentrate on 
the eastern front where, as Perkins fully expected, trouble 





62 Trottman, op. cit., pp. 160-174; Grodinsky, Jay Gould, pp. 178- 


180. ; 

63C. E. Perkins to J. M. Forbes, February 11, 1880, Personal 
Letterhook No. 4, pp. 463-468. 

6¢ Brayer, loc. cit., pp. 657-658. 

65 Grodinsky, Jay Gould, p. 182; Overton, Gulf to Rockies, pp. 
23, 42. 
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promptly developed. Gould was already buying into the 
Hannibal & St. Jo, and before long Perkins heard he was 
after the Council Bluffs as well. Perkins immediately 
warned Forbes, and this time the latter needed no further 
urging, for the strategic value of the Council Bluffs to the 
C. B. & Q. was indisputable.** Although the C. B. & Q. was 
forced to pay $125 per share for its stock and income bonds, 
there was no alternative; by May enough securities had 
been obtained to keep the property out of Gould’s hands 
and thus keep at least one gateway open to Kansas City.*’ 


No sooner was this threat eliminated than Gould an- 
nounced his intention to extend the Missouri, lowa & Ne- 
braska—which ran from a point just south of Keokuk to 
Humeston in mid-Ilowa—all the way to the Missouri River, 
thus invading the home territory of the Burlington; the 
proposed line in conjunction with the Wabash would make 
a short route between Omaha and such points as St. Louis, 
Peoria, and Toledo.** Perkins promptly informed Hum- 
phreys, president of the Wabash, that if the latter’s threat 
of construction in southern Iowa were carried out, the 
C. B. & Q. would build a parallel line. Humphreys as 
promptly retorted that in that event he would build roads 
in Nebraska.* “I conclude,” Perkins wrote Forbes on Sep- 
tember 16, “that Gould either can’t or won’t make peace. 
I don’t believe he can’t, and that leaves only the conclusion 
in my mind that he won’t.” Perkins thereupon outlined a 
compromise which he thought might save warfare and 
needless construction, namely that the Wabash and Burl- 
ington jointly build a line between Humeston and Shenan- 
doah, a town on the Wabash’s Omaha extension in western 
Iowa. The proposed company would be managed for the 
joint benefit of the two owners. At the same time, Perkins 
thought a general agreement should be made as to non- 


66 C. E. Perkins to J. M. Forbes, March 15, 1880. 

67 Grodinsky, Jay Gould, pp. 233-234; C.B.&Q., AR, 1880, p. 18. 
68 Grodinsky, Jay Gould, pp. 206, 228-231. 

6° Grodinsky, Jay Gould, p. 240. 
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invasion so as to stabilize the situation both in Iowa and 
west of the Missouri.” 


At a peace conference in New York in October, 1880, 
attended by officials of the Burlington, Wabash, and Union 
Pacific, this is precisely what was agreed upon. The lowa 
line was built as Perkins had suggested.* Far more im- 
portant, however, was the general territorial understand- 
ing arrived at among the three railroads. For its part, the 
Burlington agreed to permit the Wabash to build a certain 
number of small branch lines in Iowa, and, of paramount 
importance, not to extend the B. & M. to Denver. In re- 
turn, the Wabash promised not to build any main or 
through lines in southern Iowa, while both the Wabash 
and the Union Pacific solemnly agreed not to extend their 
roads into southern Nebraska.” There, for the precarious 
moment, matters rested. 


It was late in January, 1881, that Governor John Evans 
wrote an enthusiastic letter to Perkins outlining his scheme 
for the Denver and New Orleans which, among other things, 
was to build a branch to meet the B. & M. somewhere along 
the Republican River Valley. Perkins’ reaction was cool 
to say the least. He thanked the Governor for his inquiry, 
but said he did not think he himself could raise any money 
for the scheme though he would pass it along to his friends 
in Boston.”* In doing so, Perkins observed to Coolidge that 
the only important question was to whom the Governor 
might sell his road. “He and his crowd did so well in the 
South Park,” commented Perkins, “that they want more of 
the same kind.”** The reasons for Perkins’ skepticism are 


70C. E. Perkins to J. M. Forbes, September 16, 1880, Personal 
Letterbook No. 5, pp. 159-162; C.B.&Q., Directors’ Minutes, October 
9, 1880, IT, 664. 

71 Grodinsky, Jay Gould, pp. 242-243; Baldwin, Corporate His- 
tory, pp. 171-173. 

72 C.B.&Q. Directors’ Minutes, October 23, 1880, II, 666 ff.; Gro- 
dinsky, Jay Gould, p. 243. 

73 John Evans to C. E. Perkins, January 25, 1881, Evans Letter 
Book (C&S Archives, Denver), pp. 215-18, 220. 

74C, E. Perkins to John Evans, January 29, 1881, Personal Letter 
Book No. 5, p. 274. 

75C. E. Perkins to T. J. Coolidge, January 29, 1881, Personal 
Letter Book No. 5, p. 275. 
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not hard to fathom. Late in 1880, Evans had sold out his 
South Park to Gould and the Union Pacific, and the impli- 
cation was that he might do the same thing with the Den- 
ver & New Orleans. Obviously the prospect of the C. B. & Q. 
having a connection into Denver subject to Union Pacific 
control was unthinkable. Second, it was perfectly apparent 
that Evans was flying squarely in the face of the iron- 
bound tripartite agreement by which the Union Pacific, 
Santa Fe, and Rio Grande were happily dividing all Colo- 
rado traffic. Finally, Perkins was by now convinced that 
it was indeed poor policy to rely upon connecting lines; a 
feeder as essential as any Denver extension would be should 
certainly be controlled outright. Be that as it may, the pre- 
carious peace on the eastern front was about to be broken, 
and there, for the moment, Perkins’ attention was riveted. 


D. OPEN WARFARE AND VICTORY, 1881-83. 


Taking advantage of the provision in the 1880 treaty 
whereby the Wabash could build local lines in Iowa, Gould, 
early in 1881, organized a north-south line into Des Moines 
directly across the main stem of the Burlington. Most cer- 
tainly this was a violation of the spirit if not of the actual 
provisions of the peace treaty. Yet for the moment the 
Burlington elected to overlook the incident.” 


What the Burlington could not overlook was Gould’s 
decision in the late spring of 1881 to extend the Missouri 
Pacific from Atchison northward, on the west side of the 
Missouri River, to a connection with the Union Pacific at 
Omaha. When rumors of this move reached Perkins, he 
immediately wrote Gould directly for confirmation. Within 
a week Gould replied that this was indeed his plan, and 
that since the Burlington had recently acquired the Atchi- 
son and Nebraska over which the Missouri Pacific had 
formerly secured access to Omaha, and also the Council 
Bluffs road, the Burlington had no right to object.” 





76 Grodinsky, Jay Gould, p. 244. 
77 Grodinsky, Jay Gould, pp. 245-246; Baldwin, Corporate His- 
tory, pp. 345-354. 
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For a brief moment Forbes and his Boston associates 
withheld action in the hope that a new peace treaty might 
be worked out. Perkins suffered from no such delusions. 
“Gould is building his Missouri Pacific into Nebraska not- 
withstanding his agreement last summer as head of the 
Union Pacific not to do so,” he wrote General Palmer on 
June 26. “I do not know yet what we may do about it. 
The C. B. & Q. are strongly inclined in these times to con- 
servatism. But,” he went on, “if they won’t build a road 
of their own to Denver, and if you want another string to 
your bow by having another outlet and should propose to 
me to raise half the money to fill the gap between the end 
of our Nebraska line and Denver—about 250 miles—I don’t 
know but I could raise the other half and we could then 
perhaps build an independent road on joint account on the 
line which we have laid out or some other, and possibly 
lease it on satisfactory terms to the D. & R. G. and C. B. 
& Q. as tenants in common.’ Perkins, at least, was ready 
even on his own to rescue the Burlington from its excess 
of conservatism. Thereupon he left for Boston. 


What he said to Forbes and others when he got there 
is unfortunately not a matter of record. But the fact is 
that on July 20, the directors authorized Perkins to notify 
the Union Pacific that the C. B. & Q. regarded the building 
of the Missouri Pacific line into Omaha as an abrogation 
of the agreement of October, 1880.7" As might have been 
expected, this brought a storm of protest not only from the 
Union Pacific, but from W. H. Vanderbilt who at the time 
held a very large interest in both that road and the Burl- 
ington. Dillon, president of the transcontinental, stoutly 
maintained that the Missouri Pacific’s proposed construc- 
tion had been undertaken without his consent and against 
the protest of the U. P. directors in Boston. It would, he 
said, be unfair of the Burlington to hold the Union Pacific 
responsible “for action taken which it could not and cannot 


78C. E. Perkins to W. J. Palmer, June 26, 1881, Personal Letter 
Book No.:5, pp. 402-403. 

79 C.B.&Q., Directors’ Minutes, July 20, 1881, III, 4; Grodinsky, 
Jay Gould, p. 247. 
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prevent, and which it did not and does not favor.”*® Mean- 
while Vanderbilt dispatched a letter to Forbes expressing 
the same sentiments." 


But the day for compromise had passed. In a vigorous 
letter reflecting Perkins’ views, Forbes told Vanderbilt that 
agreements must depend “not on their legal or technical 
validity, but upon the honest purpose and determination 
of the persons participating in their formation to live up 
to them.” One more sharp exchange took place between 
the principals in the controversy. Aware at last that the 
Burlington meant business, Gould resorted to his familiar 
tactic of making even further threats. If the Burlington 
should extend its line to Denver, said he, he would not only 
transfer Missouri Pacific business between Hannibal and 
Chicago to competitors of the Burlington, but would build 
an independent Missouri Pacific line to Chicago, and ex- 
tend a series of lateral lines in Nebraska. “We wish peace,” 
he said, “but we are ready for war if you insist on making 
it. Carrying out your menace of extending your line to 
Denver means war.’’®? 


Perkins not only refused to budge an inch, but defied 
Gould to do his worst. If there were to be war, said he, it 
was solely because Gould and his associates were building 
a railroad where the October, 1880, agreement specifically 
intended that none was to be built. Of course, he said, if 
the Burlington took no notice of the Missouri Pacific ex- 
tension, there would be no conflict, but this was true of 
all threatened railroads when one party submitted. The 
responsibility for this war, he stoutly maintained, could 
hardly be charged to the party attacked if it refused to 
submit. “As to who has been the peacemaker in the past, 


80 Dillon to Perkins, July 28, 1881 and Dillon to Bartlett, July 28, 
1881, quoted in Grodinsky, Jay Gould, pp. 246-251. 

81 W. H. Vanderbilt to J. M. Forbes, July 26, 1881, quoted in 
Grodinsky, Jay Gould, pp. 246-251. 

82 J. M. Forbes to W. H. Vanderbilt, July 30, 1881; Jay Gould to 
C. E. _— August 4, 1881, quoted in Grodinsky, Jay Gould, pp. 
247, 251. 
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and who is responsible for the present difficulty,” he con- 
cluded, “the record speaks for itself.’’** 


Thus, in no uncertain terms, the battle was joined. 
And once war was declared, action came thick and fast. 
On August 19, on motion of Forbes, the C. B. & Q. board 
authorized the Denver extension.** On September 5, the 
articles of incorporation of the Republican Valley Railway 
were amended to permit it to build to the western boundary 
of Nebraska and on the same day the Burlington & Colo- 
rado Railroad was incorporated in Colorado to carry the 
line into Denver.** All these steps were ratified by the C. B. 
& Q. stockholders at a special meeting held on September 
28.°* 


Meanwhile a most significant change took place in the 
Burlington organization. On September 14 Forbes an- 
nounced his determination to retire from the presidency 
and a committee was named to consider his successor.*’ 
On September 29 this committee recommended that Charles 
E. Perkins become president, effective October 1, and that 
Forbes become chairman of the board. Both proposals 
passed unanimously.** If Gould needed any further assur- 
ance that from now on the Burlington would pursue an 
aggressive policy, this was it. 


Actual construction into Denver began in the fall of 
1881, and thanks partly to an exceptionally mild winter, 
and to the vigorous leadership of George Holdrege, T. E. 
Calvert, and Alex Campbell, proceeded even faster than 
planned. By early spring, grading was started eastward 
from Denver as well, and it is worth noting that the first 








83 C, E. Perkins to Jay Gould, August 8, 1881, quoted in Grodin- 
sky, Jay Gould, pp. 247, 251. 

84 C.B.&£Q. Record Book, III, 10. 

85 Baldwin, Corporate History, pp. 325, 331. 

86 C.B.&Q., AR, 1881, p. 18. 
87 C.B.&Q. Directors’ Meeting, September 14, 1881, Record Book, 
Ill, 13. ° 

88 C.B.&Q. Directors’ Meeting, September 29, 1881, Record Book, 
It, 19-21. 
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steel rails ever rolled in Colorado were laid on this section 
of the line.*® 


At four o’clock in the afternoon on Thursday, May 24, 
1882, George Holdrege drove the last spike at Carr City, 
about eleven miles east of Denver. The road was opened 
to the public for through business between Chicago and 
Denver on May 29.” No less than 247 miles of railroad had 
been completed in 229 working days! Small wonder that 
the grateful C. B. & Q. directors increased the salaries of 
Holdrege and his two associates, and sent them each checks 
for $500 at Christmas.” 


Even though the main line to Denver was thus com- 
plete, including the brand new division point town of Mc- 
Cook, Holdrege was dissatisfied because from Hastings to 
Oxford the road traversed two sides of a triangle. Even 
though it would require sixty-one more miles of construc- 
tion to build the hypotenuse, it would save seventeen miles 
on the through route and open up excellent territory in 
the bargain.** Consequently Perkins approved the cutoff 
in 1883, and it was completed the following summer; ap- 
propriately enough, Calvert named the principal town on 
it Holdrege in honor of his superior. 


Emphasis on the Chicago-Denver line should not ob- 
scure the fact that while the railhead was moving toward 
the Rockies, construction was carried on vigorously east 
of Red Cloud. The through line was opened to Table Rock 
—the junction with the Atchison and Nebraska—late in 
1881, thus providing a through route to Kansas City.” 
When the Hannibal and St. Jo finally returned to the Burl- 


89 Baldwin, Corporate History, p. 331; Davis, op. cit., pp. 110-113. 

90 Arapahoe Pioneer, June 2, 1882, quoted in Davis, op. cit., pp. 
112-113; C.B.&Q. AR, 1882, pp. 16-18. 

91 C.B.&Q. Directors’ Meeting, August 23, December 28, 1882, 
Record Book, III, 61, 67. 

92 Davis, op. cit., pp. 116-117. 

3 Baldwin, Corporate History, pp. 333-334 and opposite p. 333; 
Davis, op. cit., p. 118. 

4 Baldwin, Corporate History, opposite p. 325 and opposite p. 349. 
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ington family to stay in 1883, this route assumed even 
greater importance.” 


By present-day standards, of course, passenger service 
in those early days was leisurely to say the least. In 1895, 
for example, the premier westbound train from Chicago 
made the journey to Denver in thirty-four hours flat, while 
its eastbound companion required just half an hour less. 
The fastest time between Kansas City and Denver was 
twenty-one hours and five minutes, and between St. Louis 
and Denver, thirty-two hours and twenty minutes. But all 
these trains carried Pullman sleepers, reclining chair cars, 
and diners. If service was not speedy, it was at least 
gracious.” 


Of course, the arrival of the Burlington as a strong 
competitor in Denver in the spring of 1882 was a blow to 
the Union Pacific. Faced with the prospects of another 
war, however, it could do nothing but admit the newcomer 
into the hitherto iron-bound tripartite pact. Not only that, 
but the U. P. was forced to give its Pool connections at 
Omaha, including the Burlington, more eastbound business, 
for in that way only could it secure a share of the west- 
bound traffic of the Burlington and the other Pool roads. 
In sum, the Burlington gained and the Union Pacific lost 
by Jay Gould’s deliberate breaking of the treaty of October, 
1880. 


“Gould into Perkins equals C. B. & Q. into Denver!’’*’ 


%5 C.B.&Q. Directors’ Minutes, April 8, 1883, May 9, 1883. Record 
Book No. 3, pp. 81-83, 89. : 

96 Travelers Official Guide of the Railway and Steam Navigation 
Lines in the United States and Canada, XXVIII, No. 7 (December, 
1895), 570-571. 

97 Grodinsky, Jay Gould, pp. 248-249. 
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SVEN GUSTAF LARSON, PIONEER PASTOR 
TO THE SWEDES OF NEBRASKA 


BY JAMES IVERNE DOWIE 


HE epic of western pioneer settlement has gradually 
emerged out of inexhaustible sources which the his- 
torian must continue to glean if he would garner the 

unclaimed harvest from the rich field. Of course, there is 
no assurance of gaining an audience for such gleanings, 
for they may take on the guise of twice-told tales. The 
glamor of the American frontier has been blighted by fa- 
miliarity. There is, nevertheless, always a fresh, new ad- 
venture in retrieving from anonymity the life of some in- 
dividual whose work blended with thousands of others to 
give the pulse beat of an era now past. When Nebraska 
was still a new state with limitless promises for immigrants 
and native Americans, Sven Gustaf Larson, a pastor of the 
Augustana Lutheran Church (known as the Augustana 
Synod) brought his physical energies and devout purposes 
first to Omaha and then to Saunders County. Subsequently 
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his role as pioneer pastor became an inseparable part of 
the heritage of Swedes in Nebraska. 


A typical roster of itinerant evangelists on the Amer- 
ican frontier probably would not carry the name of Sven 
Gustaf Larson; yet in his undramatic way he laid his hands 
upon the nascent Swedish culture in Nebraska, claiming it 
in the name of the Augustana Lutheran Church. Larson 
entered Nebraska history when the state was on the thresh- 
old of phenomenal expansion in population. Generally 
speaking, native Americans had possessed the prairies 
first, but they were more than eager to share them with 
Germans, Bohemians, Russians, and Scandinavians. While 
much of the story of these immigrant groups has yet to be 
told, the promotional techniques for the rapid settlement 
of the new state are well known. Pastor Larson came to 
Nebraska in the spring of 1868, the magic time when men’s 
credulity had not yet been taxed by grasshoppers and 
prairie fires and drought. 


Pastor Larson was caught up in the crescendo of mel- 
lifluous voices raising hymns of praise to the new state. 
Traveling west from his own parish in Knoxville, Illinois, 
he had an itinerary which would take him through the 
sparsely settled lands of western Iowa, Nebraska, and Kan- 
sas. His original intentions were to make a quick survey 
of the area, to preach a few sermons for Swedish Luther- 
ans far from regularly established churches, and then to 
return to his parishioners in Illinois. But this assignment, 
undertaken in behalf of the Augustana Lutheran Church, 
initiated the first organized effort to promote Swedish 
settlement and to establish Swedish Lutheran churches in 
Nebraska. Thus, Nebraska reached out to claim Pastor 
Larson himself and through him many landsmen (i.e., fel- 
low countrymen) who were encouraged by him to choose 
the state as their new home. Out of these Swedish settle- 
ments arose six Augustana Lutheran congregations, all of 
them the result of Larson’s ministry during the 1870’s. In 


1S.'G. Larson in an article for Hemlandet, June 2, 1868. Hem- 
landet was a Swedish language newspaper published in Chicago. 
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a very tangible way the good pastor strengthened the creed 
and faith of fellow Swedes whose frontier proclivities had 
carried them far beyond home and church ties. 


Pastor Larson himself knew the meaning of such 
broken ties, for only ten years before at the age of twenty- 
five he had left relatives and friends in Sweden to emigrate 
to America.? In Sweden he had been a student at the Fjell- 
stedt School in Stockholm, and he continued his studies in 
America at the Illinois State University located at Spring- 
field. Here Larson was a student of the Rev. L. P. Es- 
bjorn, a pioneer leader among Swedish Lutherans in the 
United States. When Scandinavian leaders organized their 
own college and seminary at Chicago in 1860, student Lar- 
son transferred to the new school where he was ordained 
into the Lutheran ministry in 1861.° In the same year he 
married Johanna Caroline Lagerstrom.® This marriage 
proved fruitful and profitable—fruitful to the Larson 
household which welcomed nine children into the family 
circle’ and profitable to the pioneer Lutheran churches 
which took their meager beginnings from the courage and 
persistence of Pastor Larson who had learned the way of 
privation and actual want in his own home. 


2 “Protokols-Bok for Alma Forsamlings Kyrkorad” (Ms., 1874). 
These are original church records in the Alma Lutheran Church es- 
tablished by Larson at Mead, Nebraska, on January 5, 1870. 

8 J. Torell, “Sven Gustaf Larson,” Korsbaneret (Rock Island, II1., 
1906), p. 157. Korsbaneret (The Banner of the Cross) was an annual 
publication of the Augustana Lutheran Church. Fielistedt was a 
special center for training young men for the church. Larson had 
been converted in 1855 when he decided to study for the ministry. 
The Illinois State University was a privately operated Lutheran 
school. 

4G. M. Stephenson, The Religious Aspects of Swedish Immigra- 
tion (Minneapolis, Minn., 1932), p. 301. 

5C. F. Sandahl, The Nebraska Conference of the Augustana 
Synod (Rock Island, Ill., 1931), pp. 26-27. The school, Augustana 
College, is now in Rock Island, Illinois, where it continues to serve 
the Augustana Lutheran Church. 

6 Torell, op. cit., pp. 158-159. According to Torell’s account, Lar- 
son had won her heart for the Lord by his preaching in Sweden and 
for himself by courting her in America. 

7 Sandahl, op. cit., p. 27. Despite the poverty of the Larson fam- 
ily their children were not without education. Among them were two 
doctors, one artist, one lawyer, and one teacher. 
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Before coming west to the mission field in Kansas and 
Nebraska, Pastor Larson had served congregations in Burl- 
ington, Iowa, and Knoxville, Illinois.’ With the close of the 
War between the States the West had become once again 
a shining symbol of opportunity for Americans conscious 
of the Pacific railroad, homesteads, and the resurgence of 
immigration. Apparently Larson was captivated by the 
same bright vision, to which he added the expansive possi- 
bilities of new churches extending the kingdom of God 
under the banner of Augustana Lutheranism. His interest 
in the West found its expression in the columns of Hemlan- 
det, and in this Swedish language newspaper he alerted 
readers to the migration of landsmen to western Iowa, Ne- 
braska, and Kansas.* When he left Illinois in 1868 to make 
a personal survey of these three states,’ he carried creden- 
tials which might prove valuable to him in such an enter- 
prise: 


As the Rev. S. G. Larson, settled pastor in Knoxville, Ili- 
nois, has consented to make, this spring, a missionary tour 
through the western part of Iowa, through Kansas, and, if 
possible, parts of Nebraska and places in Missouri, in order 
to visit the many settlements of Scandinavians, and minister 
to their spiritual wants; it is hereby attested and certified, 
that he is a regular member in good standing of the Augus- 
tana Synod (Evangelical Lutheran), and will undertake this 
long and arduous journey on the request of his conference, 
which is a part of the above named Synod, in the hope of 
advancing the cause of Christ and His Church. He is, there- 
fore, also earnestly and most respectfully recommended to 
all who are enabled in some way to alleviate the difficulties 
and burdens of his journey, and further the cause for which 
he is laboring. May God bless him, and return him to his 
family, people, and friends.—Paxton, Illinois, March 31, 1868. 
T. N. Hasselquist, President of Augustana Synod, Jonas 
Swensson, Secretary of Augustana Synod.11 


8B. M. Halland to Jonas Swensson, April 12, 1865. All letters 
cited, unless otherwise noted, are in the Archives of the Augustana 
College Library, Rock Island, Illinois. Halland and Swensson were 
pastors of the Augustana Lutheran Church. 

® Hemlandet, April 23, 1867. 

10 §. G. Larson to Jonas Swensson, April 2, 1868. Larson wrote 
frequently to Swensson who was the secretary of the Augustana 
Synod. These letters, written in Swedish for the most part, are good 
sources for information on Larson’s stay in Nebraska. 

11 Sandahl, The Nebraska Conference, p. 24. 
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Thus, with the blessing of the Augustana Church, Pas- 
tor Larson made his way to Nebraska. His first impres- 
sions were recorded in an article for Hemlandet dated May 
26, 1868: 

Nebraska is a land of rivers and streams. . . . Near the Mis- 
souri River land is more rolling and irregular. . . . The land 
is not unlike that around Berlin and Bishop Hill in Illinois 
or Vasa in Minnesota. .. . One part of the land belongs to 
the state; one part to schools; one to speculators; and one 
part to the Union Pacific. . . . There is a little settlement of 
Swedes on Logan Creek in Dodge and Burt counties. ... 
Near the Missouri River in Washington County there are 
Swedes. Logan Creek is a new settlement. They live in 
small frame and log houses. . . . The Swedes are very hos- 
pitable. . . . It is not so bad to live in poverty here as in 
Sweden, for here there is hope that things will be better. If 
God will give a harvest, we can sell wheat to build better 
houses. . . . In time Nebraska will become a highly produc- 
tive state. 


Larson was still a bit cautious, however, in weighing 
the merits of Nebraska. He thought that landsmen might 
be wise to go to Kansas—at least as long as Kansas land 
was available. He prophesied, nevertheless, that some day 
Nebraska would be the home of many Swedes."* While in 
Nebraska the itinerant missionary conducted the first 
Swedish Lutheran services ever held in the state. Swedes 
in Omaha gathered under improvised conditions to hear 
the word of God proclaimed in Swedish by a truly ordained 
servant of the Augustana Synod." 


Having completed a cursory survey of Nebraska, Lar- 
son boarded a steamer going down the Missouri River to 
St. Joseph. The surcease from overland travel gave him 
an opportunity to write further details of his stay in Ne- 
braska. He reported that the rainfall in the state was less 
than in Illinois. The soil, however, was of such a nature 
that rains soaked in quickly and were not lost through run- 
off. The climate appeared very favorable for maintaining 
good health.* Truly, as Pastor Larson’s words suggest, 


12 Hemlandet, May 26, 1868. 

13 “The Eighty-fifth Anniversary of the Alma Lutheran Church,” 
compiled by Mrs. J. Nelson, Mrs. A. V. Lund, and Miss Edna Jepson 
(Ms., Alma Lutheran Church, Mead, Nebraska, 1955). 

14 Hemlandet, June 2, 1868, and August 4, 1868. 
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the old myth of the desert-like plains of Nebraska was be- 
ing supplanted by a new verbal mirage lending a gentle 
and beneficent guise to the once dreaded expanse of prai- 
ries. The techniques employed to modify the public image 
of Nebraska in the closing decades of the nineteenth cen- 
tury somewhat anticipated the present-day mores of Madi- 
son Avenue. Thus, in alluding to sufficient rainfall Larson 
had picked out perhaps the major motif running through 
the background music of the “new” Nebraska. Ferdinand 
V. Hayden, director of the geological and geographic sur- 
vey of Nebraska in 1867, lent credence to the new legend: 
It is believed . . . that the planting of ten or fifteen acres 
of forest trees on each quarter section will have a most im- 
portant effect upon climate, equalizing and increasing the 
moisture and adding greatly to the fertility of the soil. The 
settlement of the country and the increase of the timber has 
already changed for the better the climate of that portion of 
Nebraska lying along the Missouri, so that within the last 


twelve or fourteen years the rain has gradually increased in 
quantity and is more equally distributed through the year.15 


Through the collective efforts of promoters, politicians, 
and preachers the theme of good climate, good land, and 
good health in Nebraska was pitched in various keys and 
scored for many different instruments, not the least of 
which was the immigrant press like Hemlandet. Pastor 
Larson was, therefore, sounding the first notes of a melody 
which other Augustana Lutheran pastors could later de- 
velop in their reports from Nebraska to various Swedish 
language newspapers. 


Evidently after surveying the little Swedish settle- 
ments in Nebraska Pastor Larson determined that the 
cause of Swedish Lutheranism could not be advanced just 
by occasional visits of an itinerant missionary. First, how- 
ever, there were the Swedes in Kansas whom he had prom- 
ised to visit. So now he was on his way down the Missouri 
to St. Joseph where he planned to cross overland to min- 


15 Cited by Henry Nash Smith in Virgin Land, the American 
West as Symbol and Myth (Cambridge, Mass., 1950), p. 175. Ac- 
cording: to Smith, Hayden’s “seminal exploit of destroying the myth 
of the desert and legislating the myth of the garden in its stead” 
produced a school of theorists with unlimited faith in the agricultural 
fecundity of the prairies. 
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ister to the landsmen who resided near the present town 
of Lindsborg, Kansas. He found there a thriving Swedish 
settlement” with a subsequent development paralleling in 
a striking manner the settlement which Larson himself was 
later to promote in Saunders County, Nebraska. 


In the fall of 1868 Pastor Larson returned to Nebraska 
after taking leave of his Knoxville parish. The beginning 
of his ministry in Nebraska was not auspicious. He had 
brought his family across Iowa to Council Bluffs. In those 
early days there was no bridge over the river, and passage 
was usually by ferry. The river, however, had frozen over 
early that winter, making it necessary for the Larson fam- 
ily to walk across the ice to their new home in Omaha. This 
was a minor inconvenience compared with other privations 
confronting the Larson household. They had reached their 
new home without adequate clothing or money to replenish 
their wardrobe.** Nor was there any hope for a festive 
Yuletide. Though Pastor Larson might preach the good 
tidings of Christmas to his new parishioners, he could not 
free himself from anxiety about his wife and children who 
were practically without food or fuel.** During the first 
winter in Nebraska things did not improve greatly for the 
Larson family. By February, 1869, the distraught mission- 
ary was desperate. Since coming to Omaha the previous 
November he had received only $83.65. Should another 
call come to minister elsewhere, he would be happy to leave 
the Nebraska field in order to improve conditions for his 
family.® 


16 Emory K. Lindquist, “The Story of the Kansas Conference,” 
p. 3. When he prepared this manuscript, Lindquist was president of 
Bethany College at Lindsborg, an Augustana Lutheran school which 
was founded just two years before a similar school opened in Wahoo, 
Nebraska, which was itself a rather direct result of Larson’s ministry 
in Saunders County. This school, operating under the name of Luther 
College and Academy, observed its seventy-fifth anniversary in 1958. 
The manuscript is in the possession of Mr. Lindquist at the Univer- 
sity of Wichita, Wichita, Kansas. 
17S. G. Larson to Jonas Swensson, November 12 and 24, 1868. 
18 C, F. Sandahl, op. cit., p. 25. 

19 S. G. Larson to Jonas Swensson, February 1, 1869. 
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The sufferings of the Larson household, however, were 
not advertised in the press. Larson reserved his own trou- 
bles for private correspondence, while in the columns of 
Hemlandet he kept inviting Swedes to join him in Ne- 
braska. The supply of jobs and the rate of pay were good 
in Omaha. Omaha was certainly the coming city in Amer- 
ica. Already two excellent railroads served this promising 
community. In the midst of such opportunities, Larson 
wrote, “We need to start a Swedish Lutheran Church here 
in all haste.”° 


The spring of 1869 sent new life rushing over the prai- 
ries. It also revived Pastor Larson’s expectations for a 
better existence. Although employment had slacked off in 
Omaha during the closing months of the winter, Larson 
and his Swedish parishioners were already caught up in 
new hopes and new purposes engendered by the old magic 
of the land. Some of the landsmen in Omaha had organ- 
ized an exploratory committee to seek out the best place 
in the state where Swedes might take up homesteads for a 
new settlement. Pastor Larson went along with this group. 
Spring floods prevented the exploring party from reaching 
that part of the state where they had expected to find 
land. Instead, the committee was diverted into Saunders 
County.*" 


Writing to Jonas Swensson April 22, 1869, he reported 
that he and other Swedes were filing homestead claims in 
Saunders County. Pastor Larson also introduced the read- 
ers of Hemlandet to his find: 

Homestead ! ! the leading Scandinavian settlement in Amer- 
ica in Saunders County, Nebraska. Two well known persons, 
Boberg and Blomberg, have looked over this land for settle- 
ment. Saunders is the best place for Swedes to settle. It has 


the richest land with water from five to forty feet below the 
surface.22 


Two railroads, according to Pastor Larson, gave excel- 
lent transportation to residents of the county. Omaha was 


20 Hemlandet, December 22, 1868. 
21G. M. Stephenson, op. cit., p. 302. 
22 Hemlandet, March 2, 1869. 
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close to the potential settlement, and Fremont was only 
fifteen miles away. Soon a railroad would be constructed 
from Fremont to Lincoln, possibly passing very close to 
the chosen site.** Fremont was on the main line of the 
Union Pacific and would have a direct connection with San 
Francisco before the close of the year. Pastor Larson of- 
fered to send readers who were interested in land a map 
showing those portions yet unclaimed. The price of the map 
was one dollar.** 


There was no time to lose, for homestead land would 
be gone within three months.*® Larson’s own homestead 
was near the present village of Mead, and in 1874, after 
five years of residence, he was granted title to the land.” 
The records indicate that many Swedish families secured 
homesteads in the neighboring area, while still others pur- 
chased railroad land in the vicinity.*7 Ostensibly the sole 
motive for Larson’s association with the Mead settlement 
rested on the supposition that his Lutheran ministry would 
be strengthened by concentrating the Swedish population 
in the immediate area. He was clear about this point. in 
his writing appearing in Hemlandet: “If there is a large 
settlement, then God’s word can be preached, and schools 
will open.’ 


More and more Swedes came into Saunders County to 
claim homesteads or to buy land from the Union Pacific or 
the Burlington. Three distinct centers emerged: one at 
Mead, another at Swedeburg, and a third close to Malmo. 
It is evident that Larson’s influence contributed greatly to 
this migration, although it is also true that the general 
population in the county was expanding rapidly during the 


23 The proposed railroad was not actually completed until seven- 
teen years later. (See H. M. Anderson, “The Influence of Railway 
Advertising upon the Settlement of Nebraska” [M.A. thesis, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, 1926], p. 19.) 

24 Hemlandet, March 2, 1869. 

25 Ibid. 

26 Numerical Index, Saunders County (Ms., Saunders County 
Courthouse, Wahoo, Nebraska), Vol. 14-8, p. 160. 

27 Ibid., 2, 110, p. 132. 

28 Hemlandet, March 2, 1869. 
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seventies. Larson reported in 1870 that there were two 
Swedes in the county in April, 1869. One month later there 
were two more. A year later there were three Swedish con- 
gregations with a total membership of 161.*° By 1880, 
1,385 Swedes had come to reside in Saunders County.*° 


The history of a pioneer family which settled in Saun- 
ders County illustrates the role of Pastor Larson in direct- 
ing Swedes to the area and helping them to establish new 
homes. The Anderson family had come to America in 1867 
where the mother, a widow, had to support her children 
by working in the harvest fields of Illinois. Reading in 
Hemlandet about land in Saunders County, she determined 
to take her small savings and to join other Swedish fami- 
lies going to Nebraska. There were six families in all mak- 
ing the trek to Saunders County, and when they reached 
their destination, Pastor Larson and his wife welcomed 
them. In fact, his own little sod house was converted into 
an immigrant hostelry until the new settlers could manage 
for themselves.** 


A letter to Jonas Swensson provides a glimpse of Lar- 
son’s schedule as missionary pastor, homestead farmer, and 
counselor to immigrants: 


I have been ill but am better now. .. . I am about to write 
my report for your committee. I will send it in due time. 
I am almost overrun by immigrants, letters, and letter writ- 
ers ...so that I have hardly time to do anything. If some 
of your friends and mine can make a good bargain of horses 
or still rather of mares for me as soon as possible, I should 
be very glad. I need them to do breaking sod in the sum- 
mer. . . . I hope that you will in some way or other advance 
the money to pay for the horses and a buggy until I meet 
you at Synod. Please do the best you can for your brother 
in the faith.32 





29 Hemlandet, June 14, 1870. 

30 Kieve Stubenhaus, “Origins and Growth of the Nebraska Popu- 
lation, 1870-1900” (M.A. thesis, University of Nebraska, 1935), p. 48. 

31C, J. Anderson, who had thus come to Nebraska with his 
mother and younger brother, has left an extended account of early 
days in the Mead settlement. They used a hole in the ground for a 
pig pen since there was no wood for fencing or building. The lack 
of wood also made it necessary to twist slough grass to burn for 
fuel. (For the complete account see History of Saunders County, 
Nebraska, edited by Charles Perky [Chicago, 1915), I, 44-45.) 

32 Letter, May 25, 1869. 
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So the Swedes came to Saunders County, and Larson 
became the shepherd of three Swedish Lutheran congrega- 
tions. The settlement was meeting the measure of his ex- 
pectations. There was apparently no other tangible profit 
for this unofficial land agent. At times in Hemlandet there 
appeared to be an oblique relationship between him and 
the Swedish Commercial Company which was engaged in 
advertising land. Its notices about land in Saunders 
County were printed in Hemlandet early in 1869, and it 
certainly was to the advantage of the company to have the 
Rev. S. G. Larson commending the same area so highly.* 
Later there was a rather obscure reference to Pastor Lar- 
son whom an official of the Swedish Commercial Company 
had recommended to the Cunard Line as an immigrant 
agent.** There is no evidence that Larson ever profited 
personally from such casual business connections. His good 
will in permitting the use of his name, nevertheless, must 
have proved helpful to such enterprises.** 


Certain it is that his personal finances did not im- 
prove very rapidly in Nebraska. In October, 1869, he was 
writing again to Jonas Swensson: “I have eight cents of 
my own. Please help me get some money by the 15th.” 
Although he had filed for his homestead in Saunders 
County at the time of this appeal, he was trying to estab- 
lish a permanent congregation in Omaha. A few weeks 
later Swensson received another urgent petition: Could 
he draw on the special mission fund until the new Omaha 
church was established?" 


Financial genius was not one of Pastor Larson’s gifts. 
Right in the middle of a land boom—almost on the very 
spot at the time it commenced—he probably had neither 
conscience nor capital to join others in speculative adven- 


83 Hemlandet, January 19, 1869. 

84 Ibid., May 30, 1871. 

85 Some of Larson’s friends have recorded that at times he was 
naive in his associations with people less honest than himself. He 
was willing to let them use him and his name to their special ad- 
vantage. (See Torell, op. cit., pp. 158-159.) 

36 S. G. Larson to Jonas Swensson, November 29, 1869. 
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tures. He must have convinced himself finally by his own 
praises of Saunders County, for at last he took the plunge. 
Almost all the good homestead and railroad land had 
passed into private hands by 1872. Demand was increas- 
ing, and prices soared.*’ At the crest of the cycle Larson 
decided to buy a piece of railroad land belonging to a cer- 
tain J. A. Smith who had purchased it originally for $320. 
Larson paid Smith $650, but after holding the land a year 
he had to sell it at a loss of $90.** 


The history of the Larson homestead suggests the pre- 
carious status of his personal finances. Having established 
his claim, he secured title in 1874. On four separate occa- 
sious he found it necessary to mortgage this land, three of 
these mortgages occurring within less than ten years.*® He 
did manage to free himself, however, from these debts so 
that he retained possession of the land. When he retired 
from his last parish in Iowa, he returned to Nebraska to 
spend the closing years of his life on the land which he 
and fellow landsmen had claimed for their homes and their 
churches thirty-five years earlier.*° These churches were 
the true harvest of Larson’s work in Nebraska. In the 
scramble for land and settlers he did not forget the cause 
that had brought him into the region. The distinct char- 
acter of the ministry of this pioneer missionary was re- 
corded in the churches which he helped to plant in Omaha, 
Mead, Swedeburg, Malmo, Oakland, and Lincoln.* 


Years later, the patriarchal preacher reminisced about 
his early days in Nebraska. These reminiscences were at 
times sentimental excursions into the past: 


37M. N. Spencer, “The Union Pacific’s Utilization of Its Land 
Grant with Emphasis upon its Colonization Program” (Ph. D. thesis, 
University of Nebraska, 1950), pp. 246-247. 

38 Numerical Index, Saunders County, Vol. 14-8, p. 2. 

39 Ibid., 160. 

40 Obituary of Sven Gustaf Larson (Ms., Alma Lutheran Church, 
Mead, Nebraska). 

41C. OQ, Gulleen, “Historical Sketch,” Seventy-fifth Anniversary, 
Calvary Evangelical Lutheran Church of Swede Home, 1873-1948 
(Davenport, Iowa), p. 7. 
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As he described the hardships that he had experienced, the 
tears trickled down his withered cheeks into his snow-white 
beard. Whenever he came to a pause in his narrative about 
the hardships and dangers he had met with, he folded his 
hands and said, smiling through his tears, “Even at that 
time the Lord helped me wonderfully, praised be his name.”’42 


Nebraska was not an easy mission field. Pastor Lar- 
son knew what it meant to be alone on the prairies, going 
from congregation to congregation on horseback and some- 
times by foot. All who knew him were impressed by his 
great physical strength, and such strength was frequently 
in demand on his rigorous journeys. On one occasion Lar- 
son had proceeded as far as the flooded Platte on horse- 
back, but there he had to leave his horse tethered at the 
side of the stream while he himself swam across and walked 
the remaining ten miles, arriving at the scheduled service 
in time, though he had to preach still clad in soggy clothes.** 
Larson himself recounted some of his adventures for Hem- 
landet readers. Frequently his only bed was the hay mow 
of a lonely barn. He could always count on swimming 
several streams before reaching his destination. Still, he 
always found his Swedish friends hospitable in their lonely 
homes dotting the open prairie.“ 


But Larson did not always minister to a gentle, recep- 
tive folk. He came to “the wild West” where he sought 
“to break the bread of life” among “sinful, atheistic, God 
forgetting, fallen Scandinavians.” In the midst of such de- 
pravity Larson experienced a life of misery in which “phys- 
ical and spiritual need and strife” became his daily por- 
tion.*® Sometimes Larson felt that the good seed was going 
to waste on the stony ground of the frontier. The Omaha 


42 C. F. Sandahl, who set down this description many years after 
Larson’s death, had met the patriarchal missionary for the first time 
when Sandahl was a boy of ten. Very likely the above account is 
tinged by personal sentiments, for in writing it Sandahl was harking 
back to his own days as a young seminary student when he had 
talked with Pastor Larson for the last time. (See Sandahl, op. cit., 
p. 26.) 

43 Torell, op. cit., p. 163. 

44 Hemlandet, February 1, 1870. 

45 Torell has given these interpretations of the rigorous ministry 
in Nebraska where he himself joined Missionary Larson in 1876. (See 
Korsbaneret, p. 160.) 
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church, his first in Nebraska, was a continuing source of 
concern: 
The people . . . tend to be loose or unattached in their re- 
ligious views . . . They do nothing for the church. All they 
do is work [for themselves] . . . The church’s debt in Omaha 
is as large as when I left. . . . Shall no one come to Omaha, 
so that it will not be left like the ground that is overgrown 
with weeds? ... If so, it will be more difficult to reclaim 
than the wild prairie.+¢ 


Larson’s first permanent call to a Nebraska parish 
came from the Alma Lutheran Church which he had 
founded at Mead. In May, 1870, this congregation offered 
to pay him one hundred dollars a year if he would preach 
there at least one Sunday a month.*’ Pastor Larson ac- 
cepted the call, reserving the right to continue his mission- 
ary visits to other congregations. Difficulties also devel- 
oped in Larson’s rural parishes just as they had earlier in 
Omaha. The free, unregimented atmosphere of the frontier 
was at times alien to orthodoxy. Old rituals and carefully 
preserved doctrines were not always a welcome heritage 
from the past to a dynamic society where the cult of in- 
dividualism in religion as well as in economics was fos- 
tered by open prairies and new neighbors. So it was that 
Pastor Larson like other champions of the more conserva- 
tive churches had to arm himself against the powers of 
darkness, for apostasy was a real threat to his little con- 
gregation at Mead. The so-called Waldenstrom movement 
swept over Nebraska in the 1870’s and 1880’s like a prairie 
fire.** This theological quarrel claimed its toll of the faith- 
less from Larson’s Alma congregation where the member- 
ship of 151 in 1874 had fallen to 94 by 1877." 


46S. G. Larson to Jonas Swensson, January 16, 1872. 
47 Secretarial Records of the Alma Lutheran Church (Ms., Alma 
Lutheran Church, Mead, Nebraska.) 

48 Waldenstrom was a Swedish clergyman whose doctrines, par- 
ticularly his interpretation of Christ’s atonement, were heretical in 
the opinion of orthodox Lutherans. Though his ideas gathered sup- 
port first in Sweden, they came to America through adherents gen- 
ally known as Mission Friends. 

49 “Eighty-fifth Anniversary of the Alma Lutheran Church” 
(Ms., Alma Lutheran Church, Mead, Nebraska). 
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Thus, dissention and division hindered Larson’s minis- 
try in his closing years in Nebraska. The tide of brotherly 
love and Christian charity was ebbing. This fact was pain- 
fully evident when a quarrel between Pastor Larson and a 
member of his congregation could not be resolved. On one 
occasion the good pastor, who had an impetuous temper, 
grabbed the offending parishioner by the collar when gentle 
persuasion failed. Ryding, the incorrigible member, took 
his case to the church board. After due examination the 
board accepted Ryding’s version of the quarrel and insisted 
that the pastor should confess his fault in the presence of 
the entire congregation. Larson resigned his pastorate, and 
subsequently he left the rigorous ministry in Nebraska to 
return to the more regulated life of an Illinois parish.* 


Ten years of work on the mission field in Nebraska 
were drawing to a close for Sven Gustaf Larson. His de- 
parture from the state to minister elsewhere also signified 
the close of the formative period in the history of Augus- 
tana Lutheranism and Swedish settlement in Nebraska. 
Surveying the results of his years of service, Missionary 
Larson could match success against failure, and such an 
inventory would not prove too disappointing. Many Swedes 
had come to Nebraska at the behest of Pastor Larson. 
Saunders County, his home territory, gave promise of as- 
suming the leading position in rural settlements where 
landsmen had their own Lutheran churches. It was des- 
tined to become the home of Luther Academy, a school es- 
tablished to perpetuate the ideals of Swedish culture and 
the Lutheran creed. Larson could leave Nebraska knowing 
that the Augustana Lutheran banner was recognized in a 
region where there had been no Swedish Lutheran church 
ten years before. 


50 ““‘Protokols-Bok for Alma Forsamling Kyrkorad” (Ms., Janu- 
ary 30, and February 22, 1878). 

















A CUBAN VIEW OF 
WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 


BY STANLEY R. ROSS 


DITORIAL Porrua, a leading publisher in Mexico City, 
recently issued a new edition of Los Ultimos Dias del 
Presidente Madero (The Last Days of President Ma- 

dero), the account of his diplomatic mission in Mexico by 
the Cuban literary figure and diplomat, Manuel Marquez 
Sterling. Quite appropriately, the major portion of the 
volume is devoted to the moving story of the Cuban’s re- 
lentless, but fruitless, efforts to save the life of the doomed 
Mexican executive. However, the initial chapters, relating 
Marquez Sterling’s diplomatic experiences in Argentina, 
Brazil, and Peru contain an episode of interest to students 
of American history in general and to Nebraskans in par- 
ticular. 








1 The original edition was published in Havana in 1917. 





Dr. Stanley R. Ross is associate professor of history at the 

University of Nebraska. During the course of research in 

Mexico City under a Rockefeller Grant, Dr. Ross turned up 
the Bryan item which is the subject of this article. 
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Early in 1910 Marquez Sterling assumed his post as 
Cuban Minister to Brazil. Jose Maria da Silva Paranhos, 
Baron of Rio Branco, was Brazilian Chancellor or Foreign 
Minister, a post which he had occupied with distinction for 
almost eight years. It was presidential election year in 
Brazil, and the people fought with ballots for two candi- 
dates: the more distinguished, the outstanding diplomat 
Ruy Barbosa and the stronger, Hermes da Fonseca. From 
the prevailing atmosphere of bitterness and dispute the 
Brazilian people were distracted by the visit of a strange 
personage, “a master at losing presidential elections with- 
out a complaint.” 


The Cuban diplomat’s account of his encounter with 
William Jennings Bryan and his description and evaluation 
of the American political leader follows :* 


In Petropolis I met Mr. William Jennings Bryan, who 
was travelling on vacation through South America and 
came, a defeated candidate, his mind filled with noble mem- 
ories. The Ambassador of the United States, Mr. Dudley, 
worthy diplomat, sturdy as an oak, deceased later at the 
height of his success and of life, entertained Mr. Bryan in 
what had been the Palace of Princess Isabel with a dance 
worthy of imperial recollection. Since some indiscreet per- 
son asked whether that homage would please Mr. Taft, 
whose rival Mr. Bryan had been, the calm ambassador 
answered: “My guest has one of the most extraordinary 
talents in my country. In spite of his theories his pro- 
digious speech won for him four million votes for the Pres- 
idency of the United States. And this Embassy is never 
more fortunate than when it receives and entertains a pride 
of the country and the favorite of four million of his fellow 
citizens.” Fleshy and clean-shaven face; long, winding 
locks of discolored hair; round, roving eyes; regular stat- 
ure; bulging stomach; long and heavy legs. That is Mr. 
Bryan: old dress coat, old shirt collar, badly tied tie, shoes 
with double sole. He wants to talk, to talk much, to talk 
all the time. His mind does not support the anguish of 
silence. And he talks everywhere, with everyone and about 
everything, in pursuit of his singular philosophy. The 


2 The translation has been made from the new edition. Manuel 
Marquez Sterling, Los Ultimos Dias del Presidente Madero (Mexico 
City, 1958), pp. 34-37. 
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Chancellor, at a banquet which he offers him, and at which 
I occupy the right of Mr. Bryan, toasts in correct English 
and takes advantage of the most happy occasion to reveal 
himself an admirer of the people, the great men and the 
great political institutions of the United States. The Yankee 
guest refuses the goblet of champagne, essentially diplo- 
matic, and requests for his toast a small pitcher of fresh 
water. Suddenly he lowers his voice in order to pierce my 
ear with this dart: “I crossed the Cuban territory to San- 
tiago, almost the entire island; I greeted the glorious dawn 
in Caney; then I continued to Jamaica and Panama. Mr. 
Minister: the renewed lottery is a step backwards and it 
horrifies me.” At that moment a Brazilian pie crust tasted 
bitter to me; the languid orchestra was playing the devil- 
ish music of a pretty matchicha [a Brazilian dance] ; and, 
with controlled visage, I let pass that inopportune reproach 
which contained such sad truth; but Mr. Bryan scratched 
his ear and added with mellifluous tone: “Cuba will be a 
model for republics, and I love her tenderly.” Standing, 
his napkin on one hand, the other one still as stone, he de- 
livered a speech on a difficult theme: his electoral fiascos, 
a theme which would have made Sr. Barbosa jump and 
which, in the name of Mr. Taft and honoring four million 
fellow citizens, Mr. Dudley applauded. I closed my eyelids 
and I could imagine myself beneath the vaulted arch of a 
Presbyterian church listening to a sainted pastor. 


Rio Branco was not a devotee of protocol, with the re- 
sult that he was always at fault: absorbed with ideas, he 
forgot the ceremonies. But Mr. Bryan, while a person of 
singular simplicity, is, nevertheless, another type. His 
catechumenical courtesy is the opposite of the diplomatic 
instinct. The dinner guests are startled by his eccentric 
smartness, now rising to his level of prodigy and then, with 
serious countenance talking down to his listeners. One is 
not dealing with a politician, nor even with an expert in 
the daily struggle. Bryan had not been a councilman in his 
youth, judge and tamer of the Tagals like Taft; inspector 
of police like Roosevelt; governor like Wilson; member of 
the Senate like McKinley; cabinet member before being 
candidate like Buchanan; or candidate with the attraction 
of an illustrious career like Henry Clay. Mr. Bryan owes 
his political fortune to the triumph of a speech at the Demo- 
cratic Convention gathered in Chicago in 1896. At such 
gatherings it is appropriate to raise a din: speeches, de- 
bates, mass singing, applause, hooting, shouts, all in pro- 
longed clamor. And, then, Mr. Bryan, journalist without 
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fame, to many unknown [?] astonishes the audience with 
his preachment. The delegates, in a fever of enthusiasm, 
give him their votes. Afterwards, the scene is repeated: 
his eloquence captivates more than the facts and fascinates 
four million of his countrymen, thereby obligating Mr. 
Dudley. A type of fascination which, in the judgment of 
the severe critic who lists Puritan ancestors, a Quaker 
grandfather and, perhaps, does not disdain the Mormon 
relative who at Salt Lake kneeled before the patriarchal 
purple, only should be effective among us because of our 
Spanish blood, our scholastic classrooms and our Helenic 
preferences. Once again Mr. Bryan kisses the dust of de- 
feat and still is disposed to undertake again the battle. He 
loves Cuba tenderly, but it is because Cuba represents in 
his ethical “system” anticipated fruit and a pledge of better 
times and reasoning. When the flag of his ancestors was 
struck at the Morro Castle of Havana, Bryan, who was 
present, waved his straw hat in the air because he en- 
visaged the flag being raised “‘in the heart of the Cubans.” 
Love is, in his doctrine, the source of good and happiness. 
It is justice and, besides, the wheat and the lentils. It is 
the salvation of souls and the peace of peoples. Through 
his mind, like that of the artist, have passed the ages and 
canvases of human sorrow throughout history: the swords 
which bury their cruel points in the conquered; the leg- 
endary king standing before the tomb of his victims; the 
satrap with his claw in the breast of the tormented sub- 
ject; the merchant making slaves of his customers and 
arming the arm of the caudillos [leaders]; and between 
the fires of heaven and the vale of tears on earth, the re- 
deeming cross teaching angry men the first lesson of love. 
That is the source of his ethic, born of sentiment and pro- 
jected as the supreme and unappealable law of nations. An 
ethic more fruitful than the other extinct ethic, originated 
in the despoil, fragile protection of the small against the 
large, miserable boundary of the weak against the strong. .. 


Mr. Bryan returns to talking down to his listeners. 











Montana: An Uncommon Land. By K. Ross Toole. (Nor- 
man: University of Oklahoma Press, 1959. 276 pp. 
$4.95.) 


In this volume Dr. Toole has by design written an in- 
terpretative history of his native state, a task for which 
several years of service as Director of the State Historical 
Society of Montana have given him abundant qualifica- 
tions. That there are persons who will quarrel with those 
interpretations is not a valid criticism of the book. Each 
person is entitled to interpret any given set of facts in his 
own way and Dr. Toole has given us a brilliant and in- 
cisive summation of the many facets, great and small, 
which have made Montana the “uncommon land”’ that it is. 
It should be noted that Montana, while geographically one 
of the largest of American states (the distance across it 
from east to west is approximately the distance from New 
York to Chicago), is also one of the least densely popu- 
lated. While not one of the poorest, it is far from being 
one of the wealthiest, which, together with the sparsity of 
population, helps to intensify some of its problems, such 
as that of adequate highway maintenance. On this fact 
the eastern tourist might reflect the next time he has oc- 
casion to criticize the roads. 
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Thus for many reasons and arising from many causes, 
the state has had its full share of problems, some of which 
still await solution. One of the outstanding chapters, and 
the word is used advisedly since they are all excellent, is 
that dealing with the Honyocker or Scissorbill, the opti- 
mists who attempted the settlement and the cultivation of 
the semi-arid plains of eastern Montana, and the tragedies 
that followed those attempts. The author makes it abun- 
dantly clear that this tragedy was due to the fact that the 
settlers from the humid lands did not understand, except 
in a few cases, how to solve the problems presented by the 
semi-arid environment. It was part and parcel of the prob- 
lem that confronted everyone who attempted to farm al- 
most any portion of the Great Plains, and of which Walter 
Prescott Webb has written with such penetrating insight. 


There are a few trifling slips, so trifling that it seems 
almost ungracious to even mention them, but a reviewer is 
obliged to present evidence to show that he has actually 
read the book and is not depending on dust-jacket blurbs 
and the words of other reviewers for his information. On 
page 127, General Terry was not reinforced by Custer’s 
cavalry at the beginning of the Sioux campaign of 1876. 
He merely replaced Custer in the overall command of the 
Dakota Column of which the Seventh Cavalry had been the 
principal element from the beginning. Also the illustra- 
tions on page 70 convey the wrong impression. General 
Nelson A. Miles did not pursue Chief Joseph’s band, at 
least not very far. Instead he intercepted the Nez Perce 
by cutting across country, and while he did strike Joseph’s 
trail and follow it for a few miles, the “pursuit” of the 
Nez Perce was the work of General Howard. And on page 
151, Dr. Toole’s arithmetic as it concerns the purchase of 
sheep is in error, but this is obviously a proof-reader’s slip. 


To this reviewer the chief defect of the book is a sin 
of omission. Montana still preserves many of its frontier 
characteristics. Montana ways are free and easy, her people 
are famous for their open-handed hospitality. “Howdy, 
stranger; light and rest your saddle,” was more than a 
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slogan, it was an expression of a way of life. Montana— 
and it is the reviewer’s favorite state—has a glorious so- 
cial as well as political heritage; it is still real WEST as 
distinguished from the synthetic TV variety. It cannot but 
be a matter of regret that the author, who is so abundantly 
qualified to do so, did not give us more of what might be 
called the history of the Montana way of life. 


But all in all, this is really an outstanding volume. 
Precise and well-written, it is not overwritten, and it is 
abundantly illustrated. The illustrations, which are largely 
from the collection of the Historical Society of Montana, 
give an example of the exceeding richness of that collec- 
tion. There is a fine bibliography of suggested readings 
and the index is adequate. The fact that the book is pub- 
lished by the University of Oklahoma Press is sufficient 
guarantee of the excellence of the printing, format, and 
general mechanical make-up. One last word, don’t fail to 
read it for yourself. Buy it if you can, borrow it if you 
must, steal it only as a last resort, but don’t fail to read it. 
You will regret it if you do. 


Eastern Washington College EDGAR I. STEWART 
Cheney, Washington 


Angry Voices: Left of Center Politics in the New Deal Era. 
By Donald R. McCoy. (Lawrence: University of Kan- : 
sas Press, 1958. viii + 224 pp. Index. Bibliography. 
$4.00) 


The literature about the New Deal continues to bur- 
geon, for this era was one of the great periods of decision 
in American history. The United States does not quickly 
adjust politically to changes in technology, notwithstanding 
the American belief in the myth of “progress.” Its politi- 
cally rigid institutions do not yield easily to the “inevita- 
bility of gradualness.” Little crisis piles upon little crisis 
until a major crisis ensues. We avoid the dentist until the 
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pain becomes intense. Then our political teeth are pulled 
without the benefit of anesthesia. 


Historians hold post mortems; political scientists make 
diagnoses. Living patients put up more resistance to the 
probing scalpel than corpses. Politicians await the “ver- 
dict of history,” but historians like jurors frequently ren- 
der divided verdicts. Usually the historian has the benefit 
of memoirs and diaries not open to students of politics, but 
there are no startling revelations in McCoy’s book, Angry 
Voices. Older readers who assiduously followed the New 
York Times will find little new in this study. There are 
interviews with men like Philip LaFollette. Some papers 
unavailable twenty years ago are now open. Old readers 
die and new ones are born to whom the “Angry Voices” 
were unknown. Younger readers will find in McCoy’s com- 
pact book a well organized and carefully presented account 
of those who were tossed to the surface when the business 
cycle seemed to have stuck at the bottom. 


Dissatisfaction with American political parties is a 
long-time complaint among those who get the least of what 
there is to be had in American society. Before Bryan the 
two major parties were Siamese twins nursed by the same 
economic forces. Bryan was unsuccessful in remolding the 
Democratic party and Theodore Roosevelt added nothing 
new to the impervious hide of the Republican elephant. All 
parties were bad to George Norris while his brother in- 
surgent, Robert M. LaFollette, tried to grow a new species. 
For traditional reasons, Midwestern progressives could not 
link themselves with a South long identified with slavery, 
as well as with four years of treason. 


The Midwest was the center of seething farm discon- 
tent and the more marginal farmers were willing to give 
substantial support to a third party nominee in 1924. The 
crisis of 1929 brought industrial labor into the ranks of 
the discontented. Governor Olson, the LaFollettes, Huey 
Long as well as Father Coughlin were potential leaders. 
Accident played significant roles in defeating third party 
moves. Cancer killed Floyd Olson and an assassin’s bullet 
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ended Long’s meteoric demagoguery. World events upset 
the plans of Philip LaFollette to found a new party while 
Roosevelt moved to purge the right wing of the Democratic 
party. Hitler’s menace made possible a third term and the 
continuation of the Roosevelt leadership. Catastrophic de- 
velopments in science outmoded all calculations existing be- 
fore 1945. The abolition of the two-thirds rule in the nom- 
inating of Democratic candidates for President along with 
population movements to the west and north are changing 
the character of the Democratic party. The seniority rule 
in Congress alone makes the South a significant factor in 
the Democratic party. A real two party system seems def- 
initely a possibility now but probably too late to save Mid- 
west farmers from extinction by the grinding forces of 
technology. 


Any reasonable college student who reads this volume 
may be able to forgive his father for his radical aberra- 
tions of a quarter of a century ago. The beat generation 
might possibly gain a new respect for its parents and a 
comprehension of why it is called a “beat generation.” 


University of Nebraska JASPER B. SHANNON 


The Story of Colt’s Revolver: The Biography of Col. Sam- 
uel Colt. By William B. Edwards. (Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania: The Stackpole Company, 1957. 470 pp. Il- 
lustrations. $10.00) 


There have been many previous books written about 
Samuel Colt and his famous revolvers. Some of them tell 
the story of the Colt Company, some are filled with valu- 
able technical data about Colt guns, but this book is the 
whole story of the man himself. 


It is a well-knit and fast moving series of intimate 
views of Colt as a human being, presented not in the usual 
piecemeal fashion but as a continuous and a colorful story. 
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The gun enthusiast is not forgotten. At appropriate 
intervals the book presents excellent gun illustrations sup- 
plemented by definitive text material. All the regular mod- 
els of Colt percussion pistols and rifles and the important 
variations are discussed in detail adequate for the average 
collector. Added touches of authoritative data are furnished 
in an appendix made up of contemporary official reports, 
advertisements, legal documents, and patent specifications. 


In addition to the technical material on the regular 
Hartford and London model Colts, there is a considerable 
amount of text and several illustrations devoted to Colt- 
type revolvers produced in Belgium. One brief chapter is 
devoted to Colt copies made in the South during the Civil 
War. Detailed factual material on development of the first 
working models by Colt explodes many popular but un- 
founded myths. Other myths are permanently disposed of 
by the wealth of pictorial and factual evidence supporting 
the story of the development of the Walker pistol and the 
succeeding models of dragoon pistols. 


The exact part which Colt played in the activities of 
the “Patent Arms Manufacturing Company” at Paterson 
is here clearly presented. In addition most readers will 
gain for the first time a clear and complete picture of his 
activities during the period from 1842 to 1846 when no 
manufacturing facilities existed to produce Colt’s revolvers. 
Many readers will be pleasantly surprised to find several 
chapters on Colt’s activities at that period in trying to sell 
the Navy a “submarine battery” he had invented for har- 
bor defense, in manufacturing tinfoil cartridges, and in 
promoting the construction of telegraph lines. 


Of special interest to most readers will be the involved 
story of Sam’s two marriages—colorful in the extreme 
when viewed against their staid Victorian background. A 
chapter is also devoted to the lurid murder trial of Sam’s 
brother John in 1842. Throughout the book the reader is 
conscious of the endless social treadmill which consistently 
interfered with the best exercise of Colt’s magnificent in- 
ventive and productive abilities. Oyster suppers, cham- 
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pagne parties, trans-Atlantic voyages, and back-room po- 
litical conferences appear as constant preludes to the ne- 
gotiated contracts and successful promotions which kept 
“Colts” on the market. 


Gun collectors will find the book absorbing and in- 
formative although some additional material on Colt flasks, 
on production records, and on the details of fancy pistols 
might well have been included. The prime subject of this 
book is Samuel Colt, and the text stops with his death. This 
of course precludes any extensive treatment of the Colt 
revolver alterations to use cartridges or of the straight 
cartridge models. 


Whether you are an arms student or not, you will find 
The Story of Colt’s Revolver a most complete and unfor- 
gettable presentation of Samuel Colt’s life interpreted in 
terms of contemporary events and illustrated by the prod- 
ucts which he produced and sold. The book itself is attrac- 
tive and easy to read. Text and appendix occupy 450 large 
pages with more than one hundred plates which are well 
reproduced and show good detail. The book has an index, 
which is good; but it does not have a list of illustrations, 
which is unfortunate. It is recommended to every student 
of true Americana as a work of few faults and many 
virtues. 


Museum of the Fur Trade CHARLES HANSON, JR. 
Chadron, Nebraska 


Journey Through the Rocky Mountains and the Humboldt 
Mountains to the Pacific Ocean. By Jacob H. Schiel. 
Edited by Thomas N. Bonner. (Norman: University 
of Oklahoma Press, 1959. xxi + 114 pp. $3.75) 


Jacob Heinrich Schiel, German scholar and scientist, 
during a lengthy visit to the United States in the 1850’s 
accompanied the Gunnison-Beckwith expedition to survey 
a proposed transcontinental railroad route westward along 
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the 38th and 39th parallels. The party started from West- 
port, Missouri, in June, 1853; closely followed the Santa Fe 
trail along the Arkansas; and, traversing Sangre de Cristo 
and Cochetopa passes in the Colorado Rockies and such 
river valleys as the Huerfano, Grand, and Green, reached 
central Utah by early October. Near Fillmore, Captain 
John W. Gunnison and seven companions separated from 
the main party to chart Sevier Lake and were killed by 
Indians. The others took winter shelter at Salt Lake City 
and in the spring, under Lieutenant Beckwith, surveyed 
west across Nevada to northeastern California. 


In 1859, Schiel published his account: Reise durch die 
Felsengebirge und die Humboldtgebirge nach dem Stillen 
Ocean. Few copies of the original edition—belligerently 
anti-Mormon, brimming with geology, and “sketchy” on 
the journey beyond Utah—reached the United States. Dr. 
Thomas N. Bonner, author of Medicine in Chicago (1957), 
interested in the German edition, undertook the challenging 
job of translating Schiel’s impressions into a commendably 
readable English text and editing the finished product. In 
the introduction he presents a biographical sketch of Schiel 
and, except for two minor references, discusses clearly and 
concisely the translator’s task and the narrative of the ex- 
pedition. The first questionable minor reference is that 
made to Bent’s Fort on p. xiv. Since the expedition passed 
along the Arkansas in 1853, does the editor wish to refer 
to the new fort, to the remains of the old fort, or to both? 
In the second minor reference on p. x the editor cites in a 
footnote Wallace’s The Great Reconnaissance as the best 
work on artists and scientists in the early west. For the 
sake of completeness he should add Susan D. McKeeney’s 
Botanical Exploration of the Trans-Mississippi West, 1790- 
1850 and Joseph A. Ewan’s Rocky Mountain Naturalists. 
A fourth pertinent work, Taft’s Artists and Illustrators of 
the Old West, 1850-1900, appears in the bibliography. 


The text proper would have been improved with more 
footnoting. Over one-half of the notes are drawn from 
Schiel’s original comments or are Bonner’s comparisons 
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with the official report. The editor does not supplement 
Schiel’s material on the Indians, and the reader questions 
whether the author’s Indian references are correct inter- 
pretations in light of modern scholarship. Moreover, Schiel 
had an extensive interest in science, yet failed to define 
many scientific terms. Without editorial definitions such 
terms remain indigestible. Further discussion of geo- 
graphic locations would improve the text, and certain per- 
sonalities, particularly Colonel Steptoe, require more thor- 
ough identification. More extensive editing on such topics 
would have added to the work’s value. 


Oklahoma’s Joe Beeler designed the title page and 
other drawings and deserves credit for his eye-catching 
artistry. The map and plates carefully embellish the text. 
Once again the University of Oklahoma Press has produced 
a book of superior design. 


University of Texas JOHN E. SUNDER 


Hostiles and Friendlies: Selected Short Writings of Mari 
Sandoz. (Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 1959. 
xxi + 250 pp. $5.00.) 


When Miss Sandoz’ first book was published nearly 
twenty-five years ago, Caroline Gordon—herself a distin- 
guished regional novelist—asked (in the Southern Review, 
Spring 1936), “The reader, putting Old Jules down, may 
wonder whether Miss Sandoz can write another book as 
good as this one. It seems to me that it is a question 
whether in this age and in our civilization she can ever 
again find material rich enough and living enough to en- 
gage her mature and authentic talent.” This new book, a 
collection of some of Miss Sandoz’ fugitive pieces, answers 
Miss Gordon’s questions. The materials with which Miss 
Sandoz has to work are so rich and so living that they can 
support, one feels, dozens of writers. Miss Sandoz herself 
has written, “This is a strange situation, it seems to me: 
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that with the common complaint against the complexity of 
modern life, not more serious writers have made Nebraska 
their locale. Here we have the period from the disposses- 
sion of the so-called savage to transcontinental air service, 
some industrialism and much tenancy, all in the span of a 
living man’s lifetime. .. .” (p. 164). It is Miss Sandoz’ 
knowledge of her region and her ability to call it up before 
our eyes that recommends this new book to us. We come 
away from it with a renewed respect for the origins of 
this area and for Mari Sandoz’ understanding of it. Young 
writers might profitably take note. 


Hostiles and Friendlies is divided into three sections. 
In the first, “Recollections,” we find seven relatively short 
pieces which give some account of life in the Sandhills. 
From them one gains a sense of place. The best are those 
dealing with matters of historical fact rather than of psy- 
chology. The second section of the book, “Indian Studies,” 
I found the most interesting of the book. The author’s con- 
siderable erudition is here served up to us in an appetizing 
form. This is history written with verve, as it ought to be 
written. She understands her subject right down to the 
bottom. The third section “Short Fiction” is uneven (the 
author herself does not pretend these pieces are generally 
up to the quality of her longer works). The stories laid in 
times relatively remote are best; again Miss Sandoz evokes 
the past. The least successful are those stories of social 
protest (like “Mist and the Tall White Tower’) in which 
human relationships and motivations are over-simplified. 
The author thinks of her fiction as “allegorical” (see p. 
139) ; as such, the social ideas suggested are not profound. 
On the other hand, the author’s understanding of pioneers 
and more especially of frontiersmen is considerable, and 
her sympathy for the Indians is remarkable. The factual 
parts of the book (including the stories) are better than 
the fictional parts. 


This volume has yet another interest. It is superbly 
edited. Virginia Faulkner, aided by Professor Mamie J. 
Meredith and others, has turned a collection into a unit. 
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Miss Faulkner has built a new house with second hand 
bricks. The “Introduction”—consisting of excerpts from 
editorial letters and reports—and the headnotes—many 
from private communications, speeches, and interviews— 
give a unity to what otherwise might have been just an- 
other assortment. Unlike most anthologies, this one can be 
read straight through; for it has a beginning, a middle, 
and an end. It is handsomely printed, bound, jacketed, and 
illustrated. Altogether Miss Faulkner and the University 
of Nebraska Press are to be commended for their taste and 
imagination. 


All readers interested in the West will find this book 
rewarding. Readers of Nebraska History will find it in- 
dispensable, for it contains information not easily available 
elsewhere. Teachers and aspiring writers should give it 
careful attention. From it one can learn once again that 
the grass is not greener on the other side of the fence, that 
one does not have to go to Paris to discover the eternal 
verities, that the materials for artistic creation are at hand. 
Mari Sandoz has done that most difficult thing: she has 
discovered the obvious. She communicates the epical sig- 
nificance of our prairie. 


University of Nebraska ROBERT E. KNOLL 


The Kansas Doctor: A Century of Pioneering. By Thomas 
N. Bonner. (Lawrence: University of Kansas Press. 
334 pp. $5.00) 


This year being the centennial of the Kansas State 
Medical Society, and a history being appropriate, the So- 
ciety invited Kansas University to be co-sponsor and formed 
a Joint Committee on Medical History. The Committeemen 
knew that if they wanted an eye treated they should call in 
an opthomologist, or a baby delivered, call an obstetrician, 
or for a diagnosis of an ailing heart, turn to a cardiologist. 
Since a “history” was wanted they turned the job over to 
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a historian. Thomas N. Bonner, professor of history at the 
University of Omaha, was their choice, and an excellent 
one he proved to be. Thoroughly grounded in general his- 
tory and thoroughly trained in historical methodology, he 
was especially well prepared in medical history through 
having written The Chicago Doctor. 


The result, The Kansas Doctor, is a book of which the 
author, the sponsors and the people of Kansas have every 
right to be proud. Lacking a model for the kind of book 
he was writing, Professor Bonner has created one which 
will influence the way in which all future state medical 
histories are written. 


To some people at a distance, Kansas may be just an- 
other prairie-and-plains state; but everyone who knows any- 
thing about Kansas and her history knows that she has 
always been inhabited by a robust and rambunctious peo- 
ple, noted for their independence of mind. The medical 
history of the state might be expected to provide further 
affirmation of these qualities, and indeed it does. Bonner’s 
readers will be impressed by the extraordinary variations 
to be found. Kansas would “zig” from being the worst of 
its kind to being the best, but with the “zigs” of progres- 
sivism outnumbering the “zags”’ of eccentricity or old fogey- 
ism. Sometimes she would be both things at once, as when, 
a generation ago, she was first in public health and close to 
the bottom among American states in her provision for the 
mentally ill. 


The first generation of Kansas doctors were a sturdy 
but very mixed lot, as Bonner pictures them. Allopaths, 
eclectics, homeopaths and men of no formal medical edu- 
cation at all were present in such comparatively equal num- 
bers that the legislature refused to make more than a token 
attempt at a registration law. Indeed, the Kansas medical 
profession spent most of its first fifty years in vainly try- 
ing to get a medical practice act which would freeze out 
the quacks. 
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This was finally accomplished not so much by legisla- 
tive action as by the rise of modern scientific medicine. The 
approach to disease through the study of pathology and bac- 
teriology had some heralds in Kansas in the 1870's, but it 
won most of its converts there in the 1880’s and there were 
some respectable hold outs against the “germ theory” as 
late as the 1890’s. Puc xsacually the new approach, aided 
by test tube and microscope and finally by X-ray proved 
its validity to the point where the members of the medical 
cults were ready to come into the main tent of the regulars, 
or “allopaths,” to give up their medical schools and to with- 
draw their objections to appropriate state regulation of 
medical practice. 


Many interesting doctors and many distinguished 
names appear in The Kansas Doctor but none stands out 
more than that of Dr. Samuel J. Crumbine who was execu- 
tive secretary of the State Public Health Board from 1904 
until 1923. Possessing a genius for the kind of propaganda 
that gets results, he led Kansas and the American nation in 
highly effective campaigns against the common drinking 
cup, the housefly, the public spitter. After many unsuccess- 
ful attempts to “get” him, by special interests and quacks, 
he was finally “got” by Governor Davis. (In Kansas it was 
always Democratic political victories which threatened med- 
ical righteousness) . 


Bonner presents a long and fascinating account of the 
rise and fall of “Goat-Gland” Brinkley, who turned to poli- 
tics in 1930 to fight the “regular” doctors who called him 
“quack,” and who was almost elected governor. 


Hospitals, medical societies and medical schools played 
important roles in the evolution of Kansas medicine. Their 
all-too-often combative relations make interesting and im- 
portant reading as well as providing further evidence of 
the independent-mindedness of Kansas. 


This fine book, which will interest laymen as much as 
it will physicians, has only two drawbacks. One of these 
is the absence of the comparative data necessary to meas- 
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ure Kansas situations and accomplishments against what 
was going on elsewhere. The other is the almost complete 
neglect of what doctors like to call “medical economics.” 
In the history of a profession the incomes the professionals 
make is worth noticing. On a couple of occasions we are 
told, as a generalization, that the doctors were hard pressed 
financially and wanted better incomes: but we are given 
no details. Readers who belong to a generation in which 
the doctors constitute the moneyed elite of small towns and 
small cities would like to hear more. 


Southern Illinois University GEORGE W. ADAMS 
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MEMBERSHIP 
Annual $ 2.00 
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